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Greatest  Modern   Day  Oratoi 
Pays  High  Tribute  to  Lin- 
coln's Powers, 


NEGROES  BARRED;  CAUSTIC 


Counter- Demo nst ration  Is  Held 

at  Which  They  Sneer  at 

Whites'  Banquet, 


SPRINGFIELD,  III.,  Feb.  12.— Amid  a 
scene  of  unrivaled  brilliancy  at  the  stale 
armory  tonight  three  nations  paid  their 
tribute  to  Lincoln  and  to  each  other. 
French  Ambassador  Jusserand  brought 
a  message  from  France,  and  British  Am- 
bassador Bryce  that  of  England.  William 
J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska  and  J.  P.  Dolllver, 
United  States  senator  of  Iowa,  laid 
America's  wreath  of  respect  at  the  feet 
of  Lincoln. 

It  was  the  climax  of  an  all-day  cele- 
bration which  revolved  around  the  old 
Lincoln  home,  the  old  courthouse  where 
Lincoln  practiced  law,  the  building  where 
his  office  was  located,  the  church  where 
Lincoln  worshiped,  and  where  his  name 
yet  appears  upon  the  pew  he  occupied, 
and  the  burial  place  of  the  president. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  stood  beside  the  sar- 
cophagus with  tear-dimmed  eyes  for  sev- 
eral moments  in  silent  meditation.  At 
the  base  of  the  monument  old  soldiers 
stood  guard  with  fixed  bayonets. 

Bryan  delivered  the  principal  speech  in 
the  afternoon,  extolling  Lincoln's  elo- 
quence.    He  said: 

"Lincoln's  fame  as  a  statesman  and  as 
the  nation's  chief  executive  in  its  most 
crucial  period  has  so  overshadowed  hig 
fame  as  an  orator  that  his  merits  as  a 
public  speaker  have  not  been  sufficient- 
ly   emphasized. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  his  nomi- 
nation was  directly  due  to  the  promi- 
nence which  he  won  upon  the  stump — 
that  in  the  most  remarkable  series  of  de- 
bates known  to  history  he  held  his  own 
against  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators 
America  has  produced  and  that  to  his 
speeches,  more  than  to  the  arguments  of 
any  other  one  man  or  in  fact  of  all  other 
public  men  combined  was  due  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party  —  when  all  these  facts 
are  borne  in  mind,'  it  will  appear  plain, 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  that  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ex- 
traordinary power  which  he  exercised  as 
a  speaker. 

"That  his  nomination  was  due  to  the 
effect  his  speeches  produced  can  not  be 
disputed. 

"When  he  began  his  fight  against 
slavery  in  1858  he  was  but  little  known 
outside  of  the  counties  in  which  he  at- 
tended  court. 


Slavery  Agitation  Slakes  Hi 

"The  threatened  extension  of  slavery 
aroused  him  and  with  a  cause  which  ji?R- 
tified  his  best  efforts  he  throw  his  whole 
soul   into  the  fight. 

"The  debates  with  Douglas  have  never 
Tiad  a  parallel  in  this,  or,  so  far  as  his- 
tory shows,   in  any  other  country. 

."In  engaging  in  this  contest  with  Doug- 
las he  met  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel, 
for  Douglas  had  gained  a  deserved  repu- 
tation as  a  great  debater,  and  recognized 
that  his  future  depended  upon  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  met  the  attacks  of 
Lincoln. 

"On  one  side  an  institution  supported 
by  history  and  tradition  and  on  the  other 
a  growing  sentiment  against  the  holding 
of  a  human  being  in  bondage  —  these  pre- 
sented a  supreme  issue. 

"Douglas  won  the  senatorial  seat  for 
which  the  two  at  that  time  had  contested, 
but  Lincoln  won  a  larger  victory  —  he 
helped  to  mold  the  sentiment  that  was  di- 
viding parties  and  rearranging  the  polit- 
ical map  of  the  country- 

"When  the  debates  were  concluded 
everyone  recognized  him  as  the  leader 
of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and 
tt  was  a  recognition  of  this  leadership 
which  he  had  secured  through  his  public 
speeches  that  enabled  him  a  Western  man, 
to  be  nominated  over  the  Eastern  can- 
didates —  not  only  a  Western  man,  but 
a  man  lacking  in  book  learning  and,  the 
polish  of  the  schools. 

"No  other  American  president  has 
ever  so  clearly  ©wed  his  elevation  to 
his  oratory.  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Jnckson,  the  presidents  usually  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  him,  -were  all 
poor  orators. 

"In  analyzing  Lincoln's  characteristics 
as  a  speaker,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
completeness  of  his  equipment.  He  pos- 
sessed the  two  things  that  are  absolutely 
essential  to  effective  speaking  —  informa- 
tion and  earnestness.  < 

"If  one  can  be  called  eloquent  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and 
means  what  he  says  —  and  I  know  of  no 
better  definition  —  Lincoln's  .speeches 
were  eloquent.  He  was  thoroughly  in- 
formed upon  the  subject;  he  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  opponent  upon  the  gen- 
eral proposition  discussed,  or  upon  any 
deductions  which  could  be  drawn  from 
it. 

Hearers   3Inde  to  Think. 

-  "It  is  the  purpose  of  the  orator  to  per- 
suade and  to  do  this  he  presents,  not 
himself  but   his   subject. 

"In  proportion  as  one  can  forget  him- 
self and  become  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
cause  which  he  is  presenting  does  he 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  ora- 
tory. 

"In  addition  to  the  two  essentials,  Lin- 
coln possessed  What  may  be  called  the 
secondary  aids  to  oratory. 

"He  was  a  master  of  statement.  Few- 
have  equaled  him  in  ,the  ability  to.  strip 
a  truth  of  surplus  verbiage  and  pre- 
sent it  in  its  naked  strength. 

"No  one  has  more  clearly  stated  the 
fundamental  objections  to  slavery  than 
Lincoln  stated  them,  and  he  had  a  great 
advantage  over  his  opponent  in  being 
able  to  state  those  objections  frankly, 
for  Judge  Douglas  neither  denounced  nor 
defended  slavery  as  an  institution— his 
plan  embodied  a  compromise  and  he 
could  not  discuss  slavery  upon  its  merits 
without  alienating  either  the  slave-owner 
or  the  abolitionist. 

"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  a  part 
pf  Lincoln's  reputation  for  wit  lies  in 
his  ability  to  condense  a  great  deal  into 
a  few  words.     He  was  epigrammatic. 

"Lincoln  gave  expression  to  the  thought 
of  his  followers  and  gave  that  thought 
felicitous  expression. 

"His  Gettysburg  speech  is  not  surr 
passed,  If  equaled,  in  beauty,  simplici- 
ty, force  and  appropriateness  by  any 
speech  of  the  same  length  of  any  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  world's  model  in  elo- 
quence, elegance  and  condensation.  He 
might  safely  rest  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  on  that  speech  alone. 

"He  did  not  speak   over  the   heads   of 


his  hearers,  and  yet  his  language  was 
never  commonplace.  There  is  strength  in 
simplicity,  and  Lincoln's  style  was  sim- 
plicity itself. 

Bible  Language  His  Stronghold. 

"He  made  frequent  use  of  Bible  lan- 
guage and  of  illustrations  drawn  from 
Holy  Writ. 

"It  is  said  that  when  he  was  preparing 
his  Springfield  speech  in  1858  he  spent 
hours  trying  to  find  language  that  would 
express  the  idea  that  dominated  his  en- 
tire career,  namely,  that  a  republic  could 
not  permanently  endure  half  free  and 
half  slave,  and  that  finally  a  Bible  pas- 
sage flashed  through  his  mind,  and  he 
exclaimed,  I  have  found  it— 'a  house 
divided  against  itself  can  not  stand.'  And 
probably  no  other  Bible  passage,  ever 
exerted  as  much  influence  as  this  one 
in  the  settlement  of  a  great  controversy. 

"With  no  military  career  to  da/.zlc 
the  eye  or  excite  the  imagination*  with 
no  public  service  to  make  his  name  fa- 
miliar to  the  reading  public,  his  eleva- 


tion to  the  presidency  would  have  been 
impossible  without  his  oratory. 

"The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  were  no  more  necessary  to  their 
work,  and  Lincoln  deserves  to  have  his 
name  written   on   the  scroll  with  theirs." 

Seven  hundred  men  attended  a  ban- 
quet at  the  armory  tonight.  Judge  J. 
Otis  Humphrey  presided.  Ambassador 
Jusserand  spoke  on  "Abraham  Lincoln 
As  France  Regarded  Him."  Ambassador 
Bryce's  address  was  a  message  of  love 
and  respect.  The  addresses  by  Bryan 
and  Dolliver  at  night  were  informal. 

The  negroes  of  Springfield,  having  been 
excluded  rram  the  Lincoln  centennial 
banquet,  heK  a  competitive  event.  The 
Rev.  ~0  H.  Magee  criticised!  the  banquet 
of  the  Centennial  association  in  this  lan- 
guage: 

"I  would  rather  be  one  of  the  number 
of  black  devotees  than  toastmaster  at  & 
so-called  Lincoln  banquet  at  ,$25  per.  Oh, 
'consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel!  How  can 
you  play  Hamlet  without  the  melancholy 
Dane.'' 


#/M*-    1pZ 
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Bryan,    William  J» 
SPRINGFIELD'S    OBSERVANCE. 

Mr.  Bryan  Ono  of  the  Speaker*  at 
Great  Meeting. 
SPRINGFIELD,  III..  Feb.  12—Sprlng- 
flold,  the  home  ana  burial  place  of  Lin- 
coln entertained  as  her  guests  today 
French  Ambassador  Juseerond,  British 
Ambassador  Bryce,  William  J.  Bryan, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Federal  Judges  Oross- 
cup  and  Landls  of  Chicago:  Seiuimn  of 
Milwaukee  and  Anderson  of  Indianapolis 
and  long  list  of  men  notable  In  publlo  and 
bufllnoss  life  of  Illinois  and  neighboring 
states, 

Today's  exercises  included  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  building 
where  Lincoln  had  his  law  office,  plant- 
ing of  Lincoln  elm  at  courthouse  where 
Lincoln  tried  law  cases,  dedicating  memo- 
rial tablet  at  the  Presbyterian  church 
which  Lincoln  attended,  The  distinguished 
guests  visited  the  tomb  of  Lincoln  and  a 
monster  mass  meeting  was  held  at  2:30 
o'clock  In  the  afternon  with  addresses  by 
Ambassadors  Jusserand  and  Bryce  and 
by  Senator  Dolliver  of  Iowa,  and  "William 
J  Bryan.  A  reception  was  given  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Laughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  the  old  Lincoln 
home. 

A  banquet  for  ladies  at  night  was 
addressed  bv  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bryan.  Mrs. 
Donald  McLean,  president-general  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  others.  ■  , 

The  crowning  event  of  the  celebration 
is  tonight's  banquet,  six  hundred  plates 
for  which  have  been  engaged  at  $25  each. 
Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Senator 
Dolllver.  'William  J.  Bryan,  Ambassador 
Bryce  and  Jusserand. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Mr.  Bryan 
spoke  on  "Lincoln  as  an  Orator,'  saying: 
Mr.  Bryan's  Address. 
Lincoln's  fame  "as  a  statesman  and  as 
the  nation's  chief  executive  during  its  most 
crucial  period  has  so  overshadowed  his 
fame  as  an  orator  that  his  merits  as  a 
public  speaker  have  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasized.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
his  nomination  was  directly  due  to  tne 
prominence  whloh  he  won  upon  the 
stump;  that  in  a  remarkable  series  ot 
debates  he  held  Ms  own  against 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  Amer- 
ica has  produced;  and  that  to  Ms 
speeches,  more  than  to  the  arguments 
of  any  other  man.  or  In  fact,  of  all  other 
public  men  combined,  was  due  the  success 
of  his  party— when  all  these,  facts  are 
borne  in  mind,  it  will  appear  plain  even 
to  the  casual  observer,  that  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  extraordina- 
ry power  which  he  exercised  as  a  speaker. 
That  his  nomination  was  due  to  the  ef- 
fect that  hi3  speeches  produced,  can  not 
be  disputed.  When  he  began  his  fight 
against  slavery  In  1854  he  was  but  »ttle 
known  outside  of  the  counties  In  which  he 
attended  court.  It  Is  true  that  he  had 
I  been  a  member  of  congress  some  years 
I  before,  but  at  that  time  he  was  not  stirred 
by  any  great  emotion  or  connected  with 
i  the  discussion  of  any  Important  theme, 
I  and  he  made  but  little  Impression  upon 
national  politics.  The  threatened  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  however,  aroused  him  and 
with  a  cause  which  justified  his  best  ef- 
forts he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the 
fight.  The  debates  with  Douglas  have 
never  had  a  parallel  in  this,  or,  so  far 
as  history  shows,  in  any  other  country. 

In  engaging  in  this  contest  with  Doug- 
las he  met  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel, 
for  Douglas  had  gained  a  deserved  repu- 
tation as  a  great  debater,  and  recognized 
that  his  future  depended  upon  the  success 
with  which  he  met  the  attacks  of  Lincoln. 
On  one  sido  an  institution  supported  his 
history  and  tradition  and  on  the  other  a 
growing  sentiment  against  the  holding  of 
I  a  human  being  In  bondage— these  present- 
ed a  supreme  issue.  Douglas  won  the 
senatorial  seat  for  which  the  two  at  that 
time  had  contested,  but  Lincoln  won  a 
larger  victory— he  helped  to  mould  the 
sentiment  that  was  dividing  parties  and 
re-arranging  the     political     mar  *he 

country. ..When.iie  flrisj£*«  «— — 

ed  every  one  recognized  hi'm  aa  ui- .-» 

of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and 
it  was  a  recognition  of  this  leadership 
i  which  he  had  secured  Uirough  hl3  public 
I  speeches  that  enabled  him,  a  western 
man.  to  be  nominated  over  the  eastern 
,  candidates — not  only  a  western  man,  but 
I  a  man  lacking  in  book  learning  and  the 


polish  of  the  schools.  JNo  other  American 
President  has  ever  so  clearly  owned  his 
elevation  to  his  oratory.  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  the  presidents 
usually  mentioned  in  oonneetion  with  him. 
were  all  poor  scholars. 

In  analyzing  Lincoln's  characteristics  as 
a  speaker,  one  is  impressed  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  equipment.  He  possessed 
the  two  things  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  effective  speaking— namely,  Infor- 
mation and  earnestness.  If  one  can  be 
called  eloquent  who  knows  what  he  Is 
talking  about  and  means  what  he  says— 
and  I  know  of  no  better  definition— Lin- 
coln's speeches  were  eloquent.  He  was 
thoroughly  informed  upon  the  subject;  he 
was  prepared  to  meet  his  opponent  upon 
the  genei-al  proposition  discussed  and  upon 
any  deductions  which  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  There  was  no  unexplored  field 
into  which  his  adversary  could  lead  him. 
he  had  carefully  examined  every  foot  of 
the  .ground  and  was  not  afraid  of  pitfall 
or  ambush,  and  what  was  equally  impor- 
tant, he  spoke  from  his  own  heart  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  listened.  While  the 
printed  page  can  not  fully  reproduce  the 
Impressions  made  by  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion  or  tender  with  pathos,  one 
can  not  read  the  reports  of  the  debates 
without  feeling  that  Lincoln  regarded  the 
subject  as  far  transcending  the  ambi- 
tions or  the  personal  interests  of  the  de- 
baters. It  was  of  little  moment,  ha  said, 
whether  they  voted  him  or  Judge  Douglas 
up  or  down,  but  it  was  tremendously  im- 
portant that  the  question  should  be  de- 
cided rightly.  His  reputation  may  have 
suffered  in  the  opinion  of  some,  because 
he  ,nade  them  think  so  deeply  upon  what 
he  said  that  they,  for  the  moment,  forgot 
him  altogether,  and  yet,  is  this  not  the 
very  perfection  of  speech?  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  orator  to  persuade  and,  to  do 
this  he  presents,  not  himself  but  his  sub- 
ject. Some  one  in  describing  the  difference 
between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  said 
that  "when  Cicero  spoke  people  said,  how 
well  Cicero  speaks,  but  when  Demosthenes 
spoke,  they  said,  let  us  go  against  Philip." 
In  proportion  as  one  can  forget  himself 
and  become  wholly  absorbed  in  the  cause 
which  he  is  presenting  does  he  measure 
up  to  the  requirements  of  oratory. 

In  addition  to  the  two  essentials,  Lin- 
coln possessed  what  may  be  called  the 
secondary  aids  to  oratory.  He  was  a 
master  of  statement.  Few  have  equalled 
him  in  the  ability  to  strip  a  truth  of  sur- 
plus verbiage  and  present  It  in  its  naked 
strength.  In  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence we  read  that  there  are  certain  seif- 
eyident  truths,  which  are  therein  enumer- 
ated. If  I  were  going  to  amend  the  propo- 
sition, I  would  say  that  all  truth  Is  self- 
evident.  Not  that  any  truth  will  be  uni- 
versally accepted,  for  not  all  are  in  a  po- 
sition or  in  an  attitude  to  accept  any 
given  truth.  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  we  are  told  that 
"the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  choke  the  truth,"  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  every  truth 
has  these  or  other  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  But  a  truth  may  be  so  clearly 
stated  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  any- 
one who  has  not  some  special  reason  for 
rejecting  it. 

No  one  has  more  clearly  stated*the  fun- 
damental objections  to  slavery  than  Lin- 
coln stated  them,  and  he  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  his  opponent  in  being  able 
to  state  those  objections  frankly,  for 
Judge  Douglas  neither  denounced  nor  de- 
fended slavery  as  an  institution — his  plan 
embodied  a  compromise  and  he  could  not 
discuss  slavery  upon  Its  merits  without 
alienating  either  the  slave-owner  Of  the 
abolitionist. 

Brevity  Is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  a  part  of 
Lincoln's    reputation    for    wit    lies    in    his 
ability    to    condense    a    great   deal    into   st 
!  fiaw  words.      He    was    epigrammatic.      A 
j  moulder  of  thought  is  not  necessarily  an 
i  originator  of  the  thought  moulded.      Just 
;  as   lead  moulded  into  the  form  of  bullets 
has  its  effectiveness  Increased,  so  thought 
may    have    Its    propagating    power    enor- 
mously increased  by  being  moulded  Into  a 
form  that  the  eye  catches  and  the  memory 
holds.    Lincoln  was  the  spokesman  of  hla 
party.    He    gave    felicitous    expression    to 
the  thought  of  his  followers. 

His  Gettysburg  speech  is  not  surpassed, 
if  equalled,  in  beauty,  simplicity,  force 
and  appropriateness  by  any  speech  of  the 
same  length  of  any  language.  It  is  the 
world's  model  in  eloquence,  elegance  and 
condensation.  He  might  safely  rest  his 
reputation  as  an  orator  on  that  speech 
alone. 
He  was  apt  In  illustration— no  one  more 


so.  A  simple  story  of  smile  drawn  from 
every-day  life  flashed  before  hid  hearars 
the  aiwumaht  that  ha  wanted  to  present. 
He  did  not  speak  over  the  heads  of  his 
hearers,  and  yet  his  language  was  never 
commonplace.  There  is  strength  In  sim- 
plicity, and  Lincoln's  style  was  simplicity 

He  Understood  the  power  of  the  inter- 
rogatory, for  some  of  his  most  powerful 
arguments  were  condensed  into  questions. 
Of  all  thosa  Who  dlsoussed  the  evils  of 
separation  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  preservation  of  the  union, 
ho  ohe  ever  put  the  matter  more  forcibly 
than  Lincoln  did  when,  referring  to  the 
possibility  of  war  and  the  certainty  of 
peace  some  time,  even  if  the  Union  was 
divided,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  same  question  Wbuld  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  then  asked  "Can  enemies 
make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can 
make  lawsr' 

He  made  frequent  use  of  Bible  language 
and  of  illustrations  drawn  from  Holy 
Writ.  It  Is  said  that  when  he  was  pre- 
paring his  Springfield  speech  in  1858  he 
spent  hours  trying  to  find  language  that 
would  express  the  idea  that  dominated 
his  ontir©  career,  namely,  that  a  republlo 
could  not  permanently  endure  half  free 
land  half  slave,  and  that  finally  a  Bible 
passage  flashed  through  his  mind,  and  he 
lexolalmed,  I  have  found  it— "A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  can  not  stand,"  and 
probably  no  other  Bible  passage  ever  ex- 
erted as  muoh  lnfluenoe  as  this  one  In  the 
Settlement  of  a  great  controversy. 

I  have  enumerated  some,  not  all— but  the 
more  important— of  his  characteristics  as 
an  orator,  and  on  this  day  I  venture  for 
:he  moment  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  this 
ludlence  away  from  the  great  work  that 
le  accomplished  as  a  patriot,  away  from 
lis  achievements  in  the  line  of  statecraft, 
|o  the  means  employed  by  him  to  bring 
pefore  the  public  the  Ideas  whioh  attract- 
ed attention  to  him.  His  power  as  a 
iublio  speaker  was  the  foundation  of  his 
juccess.  and  while  It  Is  obscured  by  the 
luperstructure  that  was  reared  upon  it. 
t  can  not  be  entirely  overlooked  as  the 
etumlng  anniversary  of  his  birth  calls 
ncreasing  attention  to  the  widening  lnflu- 
nce  of  his  work.  With  no  military  ca- 
eer  to  dazzle  the  eye  or  excite  the  imag- 
liatlon;  with  no  public  service  to  make 
is  name  familiar  to  the  reading  publio, 
Is  elevation  to  the  presidency  would  have 
sen  impossible  without  his  oratory.  The 
'oquence  of  Desmosthenes  and  Cicero 
lere  no  more  necessary  to  their  work, 
nd  Lincoln  deserves  to  have  his  name 
ritten  on  the  scroll  with  theirs. 


£>ryan, 


J, 


THE   UNIQUE   LINCOLN. 


William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  unique  figure  fitting  so  perfectly  into 
the  conditions  which  he  had  to  meet  that  his  life  is  used  as 
an  illustration  by  those  who  attempt  to  trace  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  the  development  of  history.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  thus  far  produced  in  the  United  States — especially 
excelling  in  clearness  of  statement  and  aptness  of  illustration. 
In  statesmanship  he  combined  courage,  discretion,  and  patience 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  was  as  fortunate  for  the  South 
as  for  the  North  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  nation  during 
the  crucial  period  covered  by  the  Civil  War,  for  he  was  large 
enough  to  love  the  slave  owner  while  he  hated  slavery.  Time 
will  increase  his  fame  and  he  will  be  more  and  more  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  typical  of  Americans. 


Mb.  W.  J.  Bryan 
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SPEAKS  ON  MARTYRED  PRESI- 
DENT AS  AN  ORATOR. 


REFERS   TO    BIG    DEBATES 

Declares    Success    of    His    Party    Was 

Due   to     Great     Emancipator's 

Ability     as     Stump 

Speaker. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  12.— William 
Jennings  Bryan  paid  glowing  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  speech  at 
the  centenary  exercises  in  this  city 
to-day.  Mr.  Bryan  paid  special  atten 
tion  to  the  oratorical  ability  of  the 
martyred  president.  He  referred  tc 
the  debates  with  Douglas  and  the  Get 
tysburg  addresses. 

"Lincoln's  fame  as  a  statesman  and 
as  the  nation's  chief  executive  in  its 
most  crucial  period  has    so    overshad- 
owed his  fame  as  an  orator  that  his 
merits  as  a   public  speaker  have  not 
been  sufficiently  emphasized,"  said  Mr. 
Bryan.     "When  it  is  remembered  that 
his  nomination  was  directly  due  to  th* 
prominence   which   he   won   upon  the 
stump;    that   in  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  debates  known  to  history  he 
held  his  own  against  one  of  the  most 
brilliant    orators    America     has      pro- 
duced ;  and  that  to  his  speeches,  more 
than  to  the  arguments  of    any     other 
one  man,  or  in  fact,  of  all  other  public 
men  combined,  was  due  the  success  of 
his  party— when  all     these  facts     are 
borne  in  mind,  it  will     appear     plain, 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  that    too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
extraordinary  power  which    he     exer- 
cised as  a  speaker.     That  his  nomina- 
tion was  due  to  the    effect    that    his 
speeches  produced  cannot  be  disputed. 
Was  Aroused  by  Slavery. 
When    he    began    his   fight    against 
slavery  in  1858  he  was  but  little  known 
outside  of  the  counties  in  which  he  at- 
tended court.     It  is  true  that  he    had 
been  a  member  of  congress  some  years 
before,   but   at  that  time  he  was   not 
stirred  by  any  great  emotion  or  con- 
nected with  the  discussion  of  any  im- 
portant theme,  and  he  made  but  little 
impression  upon  national  politics.  The 
threatened  extension  of  slavery,  how- 
ever, aroused  him  and,  with  a  cause 
which  justified     his     best     efforts,  he 
threw  his  whole  soul     into     the  fight. 
The  debates  with  Douglas  have  never 
had  a  parallel  in  this,  or,  so  far  as  his- 
tory shows,  in  any  other  country. 

"In  engaging  in  this  contest  with 
Douglas  he  met  a  foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel,  for  Douglas  had  gained  a  de- 
served reputation  as  a  great  debater, 
and  recognized  that  his  future  de- 
pended upon  the  success  with  which 
he  met  the  attacks  of  Lincoln. 


"In  analyzing  Lincoln's  cnaractens- 
tics  as  a  speaker,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  completeness  of  his  equip- 
ment. He  possessed  the  two  things 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  effec- 
tive speaking— namely,  information 
and  earnestness.  If  one  can  be  called 
eloquent  who  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  and  means  what  he  says 
— and  I  know  of  no  better  definition — 
Lincoln's  speeches  were  eloquent.  He 
was  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject; he  was  prepared  to  meet  his  op- 
ponent upon  the  general  proposition 
discussed,  or  upon  any  deductions 
which  could  be  drawn  from  it.  There 
was  no  unexplored  field  into  which  his 
adversary  could  lead  him;  he  had  care- 
fully examined  every  foot  of  the 
ground  and  was  not  afraid  of  pitfall 
or  ambush,  and,  what  was  equally  im- 
portant, he  spoke  from  his  own  heart 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  listened. 
His  Reputation  for  Wit. 
"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  a 
part  of  Lincoln's  reputation  for  wit  lies 
in  his  ability  to  condense  a  great  deal 
fnto  a  few  words. 

"His  Gettysburg  speech  is  not  sur- 
passed, if  equaled,  in  beauty,  simplic- 
ity, force  and  appropriateness  by  any 
speech  of  the  same  length  of  any  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  world's  model  in  elo- 
quence, elegance  and  condensation.  . 
He  might  safely  rest  his  reputation  as 
an  orator  on  that  speech  alone. 

"He  was  apt  in  illustration — no  one 
more  so.  A  simple  story  or  simile 
drawn  from  every-day  life  flashed  be- 
fore his  hearers  the  argument  he 
wanted  to  present.  He  did  not  speak 
over  the  heads  of  his  hearers,  and  yet 
his  language  was  never  commonplace. 
There  is  strength  in  simplicity,  and 
Lincoln's  style  was  simplicity  itself." 


'AN. 


Several  years  ago  the  Belford-Olarke 
company,  of  Chicago,  published  Herndon's 
"Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Those  who 
met  with  that  work  recognized  its  value, 
for  it  threw  a  white  light  upon  the  obscure 
passages  of  Lincoln's  life,  and  exposed  to 
public  view  much  that  the  hero  worship- 
ers would  rather  have  sunk  in  oblivion. 
But  it  delineated  Lincoln,  the  man,  per- 
fectly, and,  while  exhibiting  the  skeletons 
in  his  closet,  accounted  for  the  seated 
melancholy  that  was  so  notable  a  feature 
of  his  character.  It  was  a  most  remarka- 
ble biography,  for  Mr.  Herndon  had  been 
as  near  to  Lincoln  as  any  man  ever  was, 
and  he  described  the  man  with  the  most 
relentless  truthfulness.  The  result  in 
no seuse  belittled  Lincoln,  but  rather  hu- 
manized and  elevate  I  him.  One  can  see, 
however,  that  in  the  story  as  originally 
told  there  was  much  that  might  offend  the 
feelings  of  the  Lincoln  family  and  the  de- 
voted adm'rers  of  the  great  president. 
And  so  it  happened  that  the  original  edi- 
tion was  suddenly  swallowe.l  up,  and.  as 
rumor  has  it,  was  made  away  with  by 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  see  it  circulated. 
Nevertheless,  the  b  >ok  was  so  valuable,  as 
coming  from  one  who  was  an  eyewitness 
of  Lincoln's  career  for  many  years  prior 
to  his  presidency,  that  it  seemed  impera- 
tive that  another  edition  of  it  should  be 
prepared  for  the  public.  This  has 
been  done,  and  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  have  just  published  in  two 
handsome  volumes  the  biography 
of  "Abraham  Lincoln,  The  True  Story  of  a 
Great  Life,"  by  William  H.  Herndon  and 
Jesse  W.  Weik.  The  story  is  substantially 
told  by  Mr.  Herndon,  who  was  Lincoln's 
law  partner  from  1843  until  the  partner- 
ship was  dissolved  by  Lincoln's  death.  It 
is  a  biography  fitted  to  rank  with  the 
great  biographies  of  the  world — with  Bos- 
well's  "Life  of  Johnson."  and  with  Lock- 
hart's  "Life  of  Scott."  For  while  it  gives 
all  reverence  to  the  genius  of  the  man,  it 
withholds  nothing  as  to  his  limitations  and 
weaknesses.  Lincoln  is  portrayed — -not  as 
a  demigod— not  as  one  seated  and  await- 
ing the  public  call  to  service — but  as  one 
knowing  his  own  powers  and  desirous  of 
displaying  them.  He  was  ambitious  and 
sought  office.  There  was  probably  no  man 
of  his  time  who  had  a  greater  lust  for  the 
fame  that  comes  from  public  employment, 
than  he.  Nor  was  there  anyone  of  his 
contemporaries,  save  Douglas,  who  was 
more  adro't  in  managing  men  to  his  own 
self-seeking  ende.  The  present  edition  of 
Herndon's  book  has  some  additions — an 
introduction  by  Horace  White,  which  is 
admirable,  and  an  intercalnry  chapter  of 
reminiscences  from  the  same  hand.  These 
are  extremely  interesting  because  Mr. 
White,  as  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  thrown  into  intimate 
relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
time  of  his  great  debate  with  Douglas, 
and  subsequently.  The  omissions  from 
the  original  work  are  not  numerous, 
though  they  are  significant.  The  allusions 
to  the  strain  of  illegitimacy  running  in  the 
family  through  Lincoln's  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks,  are  left  out,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
course  practical  joking  at .  Gentry ville. 
The  work  is  also  edited  in  some  other  par- 
ticulars and  a  more  literary  quality  given 
to  it.  Substantially,  however,  it  is  Hern- 
don's  reminiscence  of  Lincoln,  and  as  such 
has  great  historical  value.  The  bio- 
grapher loved  Lincoln  little  short  of  ido- 
latry and  if  in  this  book  he  at  times  dwells 
on  Lincoln's  weaknesses  it  is  not  because 
he  wishes  to  exploit  them,  but  the  rather 
to  show  how  great  Lincoln  was  despite 
them. .  , 

The  illustrations  in  these  volumes  are 
the  same  as  in  the  original  edition.  If 
one  cannot  obtain  that  edition — and  it 
is  probably  now  quite  scarce — the  next 
best  thing  is.  to  obtain  this.  It  will  al- 
ways remain  the  authentic  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.'' 


Byran,  William  J. 


AT  THE  SATURN  CLUB. 
Strong,  eloquent  Address  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  Bryan  much  admires. 

AYhcther  William  J.  Bryan  made  any 
converts  to  Democracy  at  his  address 
before  the  Saturn  Club  last  night  is  not 
known,  but  he  at  least  confirmed  in  the 
minds  of  all  members  of  the  Saturn  and 
Buffalo  clubs  who  heard  his  address  his  ( 
reputation  for  eloquence,  simplicity  and 
purity  of  diction. 

When  he  reached  the  club  at  10.45 
o'clock  he  looked  tired  and  somewhat 
wilted,  but  he  gave  a  powerful  address 
on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

President  Carlton  Sprague  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Bryan  called  him  one  of 
our  great  Americans,  adding  that  a 
man  who  could  twice  get  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency,  even  if  he  was 
beaten,  must  indeed  be  somebody. 

"Although  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
political  party  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
led  into  power,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  "I 
early  learned  to  appreciate  the  char- 
acter and  unique  place  in  history  that 
is  Lincoln's. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  lawyer  with  an 
ideal.  There  is  an  ideal  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, though  it's  seldom  lived  up  to. 
It  was  on  account  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
ideals  that  he  graduated  from  the  law- 
yer to  the  statesman.  HeVhad  no  con- 
fidence in  himself  when  hefyas  conceal- 
ing the  truth  and  felt  strong  only  when 
he  was  speaking  it.  ■  X 

"We  find  men  at  the  bar  today  who 
hold  prominent  positions,  who  are  con- 
stantly perjuring  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  their  clients." 

In  speaking  of  the  force  of  Lincoln's 
character,  Mr.  Bryan  said: 

"In  our  everyday  life,  truth  should  be 
undisputed.  If  you  say  to  a  man,  'It's 
wrong  to  steal,'  and  he  says,  'Well, 
there  may  be  some  question  about  that,' 
don't  argue  with  him,  it's  a  waste  of 
time — search  him." 

Chief  Regan  let  out  such  a  shout  of 
approval  that  carried  the  house  by 
storm. 

The  only  reference  Mr.  Bryan  made  to 
politics  was  an  indirect  allusion  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  awkward  appearance. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  and 
went  to  New  York,"  said  Mr.  Bryan, 
"they  looked  upon  his  strange  fgure 
with  r  spicion.  The  fact  that  he  came 
from  2  West  was  a  point  against  him 
anyway." 

That  caused  a  great  laugh,  in  which 
Mr.  Bryan  himself  joined.  In  closing, 
Mi\  Bryan  said: 

"As  years  go  by,  the  figure  of  Lincoln 
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will  grow  larger  and  larger.  Our  chil- 
dren will  listen  while  some  will  speak 
of  his  powers  as  an  orator,  others  as  a 
statesman,  but  finally  the  world  will 
settle  down  to  think  of  him  and  admire 
his  greatness  because  he  loved  his  peo- 
ple, his  cause  and  his  countrv." 


PEED 


Bryan,  William  Jennings 


V> 


ENT  ADDRES 
ARES  LINCOLN  AS 
[OSTHENE 


^  X  -  u  c\ 


In  his  magnificent  oration  at  the 
tabernacle  this  afternoon  William 
Jennings  IBryan  discussed  "Lincoln 
as  an  Orator." 

'His  speech   in   full   was  as  follows: 

Lincoln's  fame  as  a  statesman  and 
as  the  nation's  chief  executive  in  its 
most  crucial  period,  has  so  overshad- 
owed his  fame  as  an  orator'  that  ,his 
merits  as  a  public  speaker  have  not 
been  sufficiently  emphasized..  When 
it  is  remembered  that  his  nomination 
was  directly  due  to  the  prominence 
which  he  won  upon  the  stump;  that 
in  the  most  remarkable  series  .of  de- 
bates known  to  history  he  held  his 
own  against  one  o.f  the  most  brilliant 
orators  America  has  produced;  and 
that  to  his  speeches,  mare  than  to 
the  arguments  of  any  other  one  man 
or  in  fact,  of  all  other  public  men 
combined,  was  due  the  success  of  his 
party  —  when  all- — these  facts  _  are' 
borne  in  mind,  it  will  appear  plain, 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  that  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  the 
extraordinary  power  which  he  exer- 
cised as  a  speaker.  That  ihis  nomina- 
tion was  due  t*o  the  effect  that  ihis 
speeches  produced,  can  not  be  dis- 
puted. When  he  began  'his  fight 
against  slavery  in  1858  he  was  but 
little  known  outside  of  the  .counties 
in  which  he  attended  court.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  been  a  member  of 
congress  some  years  before,  but  at 
that  time  he  was  not  stirred  by  any 
great  emotion  or  connected  with  the 
discussion  of  any  important  theme, 
and  he  made  but  little  impression 
upon  national  politics.  The  threat- 
ened extension  of  slavery,  however, 
aroused  him,  and  with  a  cause  which 
justified  his  best  efforts,  (he  threw  his 
whole  soul  into  the  fight.  The  de- 
bates with  Douglas  have  never  had  a 
parallel  in  this,  or,  so  far  as  history 
shows,  in  any  other  country. 

A  Foeman  Worthy  of  His  Steel. 

In  engaging  in  this  contest  with 
Douglas  -he  met  a  foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel,  for  Douglas  had  gained  a 
deserved;  reputation  as  a  great  de- 
bater, and--recognized  that  his  future 
depend  Aipon  the  success  with  which 
.he  met  the  attacks  of  Lincoln.  On 
one  side  an  institution  supporting  by 
history  and  tradition  and  on  the  other 
a  growing  sentiment  against  the  hold- 
ing of  a  human  being  in  bondage — 
these  presented  a  supreme  issue. 
Douglas  won  the  senatorial  seat  for 
which  the  two  at  that  time  had  con- 
tested, but  Lincoln  won  a  larger  vic- 
tory— he  helped  to  mould  the  senti- 
ment that  was  dividing  parties  and 
rearranging  the  political  map  of  the 
country.  When  the  debates  were  con- 
eluded  everyone  recognized  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  cause  which  he  had 
espoused,  and  it  was  a  recognition  of 


this  leadership  which  he  had  secured  i 
through  his  public   speeches  that  en-  \ 
atoled  him,  a  western  man,  to  be  nom-  j 
inated    over   the    eastern   candidates — 
no"t   only  a  western  man,  but  a  man 
lacking  in     book     learning     and   the 
polish     of    the    schools.         No     other 
other  American  president  has  ever  so 
clearly    owed      his      elevation    to    his 
oratory.      Washington,    Jefferson    and  j 
Lincoln    and    Jackson,    the  .presidents 
usually  mentioned  in  connection  with 
him,  were  all  poor  speakers. 

Lincoln's  Characteristics! 
In  analyizing  Lincoln's  charact- 
eristics as  a  speaker,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  completeness  of  his  equip- 
ment. He  possessed  the  two  things 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  effec- 
tive speaking— namely,  information 
and  earnestness.  If  one  can  be  called  I 
eloquent  who  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  and  means  what  he  says — 
and  I  know  of  no  better  definition — 
Lincoln's  speeches  were  eloquent. 
He  was  thoroughly  informed  upon 
•the  subject;  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
his  opponent  upon  the  general  prop- 
osition discussed,  or  upon  any  de- 
ductions which  could  be  drawn  from 
it.  There  was  no  unexplored  field 
into  which  his  adversary  could  lead 
him,  he  had  carefully  examined  every 
foot  of  the  ground  and  was  not  afraid 
of  pitfall  or  ambush,  and,  what  was 
equally  important,  he  spoke  from  his 
own  heart  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
listened.  While  the  printed  page  can 
not  fully  reproduce  the  impressions 
.made  by  a  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
tion or  tender  with  pathos,  one  can 
not  read  the  reports  of  the  debates' 
without  feeling  that  Lincoln  regarded 
the  subject  as  far  transcending  the 
ambition  or  the  personal  interests 
of  the  debaters.  It  was  of  little 
moment,  he  said,  whether  they  voted 
him  or  Judge  Douglas  up  or  down, 
but- it  was  tremendously  important 
that  the  question  should  be  decided 
rightly.  His  reputation  may  have 
suffered  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
because  he  mad.e  them  think  so,  deep- 
ly upon  what  he  said  that  they,  for 
the  moment,  forgot  him  altogether, 
and  yet,  is  this  not  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  speech?  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  orator  to  pursuade  and,  to  do 
this,   he  presents,  not  himself  but  his 


subject.  Someone  in  describing  thei 
difference  between  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  said  that  "when  Cicero  spoke 
people  said,  how  well  Cicero  speaks, 
but  when  Demosthenes  spoke,  they 
said,  let  us  go  against  Philip."  In 
proportion  as  one  can  forget  himself 
and  become  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
cause,  which  he  is  presenting  doe*  he 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  of 
oratory. 

A.  Master  of  Statement. 

In  addition  to  the  two  essentials, 
Lincoln  possessed  what  may  be  called 
the  secondary  aids  to  oratory.  He 
was  a  master  of  statement.  Few  have 
equalled  him  in  the  ability  to  strip 
a  truth  of  surplus  verbiage  and  pre- 
sent it  in  its  naked  strength.  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  we  read 
that  there  are  certain  self-evident 
truths,  which  are  therein  enumerated. 
If  I -were  going  to  amend  the  prop- 
osition, I  would  say  that' all  truth  is 
self-evident.  Not  that  any'  truth  will 
be  universally  accepted,  for  not  all 
are  in  a  position  or  in  an  attitude  to 
accept  any  given  truth.  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
we  are  told  that  "the  cares  of  this 
world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches 
choke  the  truth,"  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  every  truth  has 
these  or  other  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  But  a  truth  may  be  so  clearly 
stated  that  it  will  commend  itself  to 
anyone  who  has  not  some  special 
reason  for  rejecting  it. 

His  Objections  to  Slavery. 

No  one  has  more  clearly  stated 
the  fundamental  objections  to  slavery 
than  Lincoln  stated  them,  and  he  had 
a  great  advantage  over  his  opponent 
in  being  •  able  to  state  those  objec- 
tions frankly,  for  Judge  Douglas 
neither  denounced  nor  defended 
slavery  -'as  an  institution — his  plan 
embodied  a  compromise  and  he  could 
not  discuss  slavery  upon  .its  merits 
without  aleinating  either  the  slave- 1 
owner  or  the  abolitionist. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  a 
part  of  Lincoln's  reputation  for  wit 
lies  in  his  ability  to  condense  a  great 
deal  (into  a  few  words.  He  was  epi- 
grammatic. A  moulder  of  thought  is 
not  necessarily  an  originator  of  the 
thought  moulded.  Just  as  lead 
moulded  into  the  form  of  bullets  has 
its  effectiveness  increased,  so  thought 
'may  have  its  propagating  power  enor- 
mously increased  by  being  moulded 
into  a  form  that  the  eye  catches  and 
the  memory  holds.  Lincoln  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  thought  of  his  follow- 
ers and  gave  that  thought  felicitious 
expression. 


S^y 


His  Gettysburg  Speech. 

His  Gettysburg  speech  is  not  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  in  beauty,  sim- 
plicity, force,  and  appropriateness  by 
any  speech  of  the  same  length  of  any 
language.  It  is  the  world's  model 
in  eloquence,  elegance  and  condensa- 
tion. He  might  safely  rest  his  repu- 
tation as  an  orator  on  that  speech 
alone. 

He  was  apt  in  (illustration — no  one 
more  so.  A  simple  story  or  simile 
drawn  from  everyday  life  flashed  be- 
fore his  hearers  the  argument  that 
he  wanted  to  present.  He  did  not 
speak  over  the  heads  of  his  hearers, 
and  yet  his  language  was  never  com- 
monplace. There  is  strength  in  sim- 
plicity, and  Lincoln's  style  was  sim- 
plicity titself. 

Power  Condensed. 

He  understood  the  power  of  the  in- 
terrogatory, for  some  of  his  most 
powerful  arguments  were  condensed 
.u.o  questions.  Of  all  those  who  dis- 
cussed the  evils  of  separation  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
preservation  of  the  uni6n,  no  one 
ever  put  the  matter  mq£e  forcibly 
than  Lincoln  did  when,  referring  to 
the  possibility  of  war  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  peace  some  time,  even  if  the 
union  was  divided,  he  .called  attention 
to  the  fact  the  same  question  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  then  asked, 


"Can    enemies    make    treaties    easier 
than  friends  can  make  laws?" 

Frequently  Used  Bible  Language. 

He  made  frequent  use  of  bible 
language  and  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  Holy  Writ.  It  is  said  that  when 
he  was  preparing  his  Springfield 
speech  of  1858  he  spent  hours  trying 
to  find  language  that  would  express 
the  idea  that  dominated-  his  entire 
career,  namely,  that  a  republic  could 
not  permanently  endure  half  free 
and.  half  slave,  and  that  finally  a 
mind  and  he  exclaimed,  I  have  found 
it — "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,"  and  probably  no  other 
bible  passage  ever  exerted  as  much 
'influence  as  this  one  in  the  settlement 
of  a  great  controversy. 

With  Demosthenes  and  Olcero. 

I  h/ive  enumerated  some,  not  all — 
but  the  more  important — of  his  char- 
acteristics as  an  orator,  and  on  this 
day  I  venture  for  the  moment  to 
turn  the  thoughts  of  this  audience 
away  from  the  great  works  that  he 
accomplished  as  a  patriot,  away  from 
his  achievements  in  the  line  of  state- 
craft, to  the  means  employed  by  him 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  ideas 
which  attracted  attention  to  him 
His  power  as  a  public  speaker  was 
the  foundation  of  his  success,  and 
while  it  is  obscured  by  the  superstruc- 
ture that  was  reared  upon  it,  it  can 
not  be  entirely  overlooked  as  the  re- 
turning anniversary  of  .his  birth  calls 
increasing  attention  to  the  widening 
influence  of  his  work.  With  no  mil- 
itary career  to  dazzle  the  eye  or 
excite  the  imagination;  with  no  public 
service  to  make  his  name  familiar 
to  the  reading  public,  his  elevation  to 
the  presidency  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  his  oratory.  The 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
were  no  more  necessary  to  their  work 
and  Lincoln  deserves  to  have  his 
name  written  on  the  scroll  with  theirs. 


Bryant,  William  Cullen 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Bryant  and  the  Evening  Post  Played  an  Important  Part  in  the  Norni- 
nation  of  Lincoln  for  President  in  1860 


LINCOLN  AND  BRYANT 


4$4 3.-  \l»-T-b 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post : 

Sir— A  Boston  paper  publishes  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  three  young:  Ken- 
tuckians — Abraham  Lincoln,  Robert  An- 
derson and  Jefferson  Davis — who  came 
together  in  a  little  Illinois  village  in  1832 
on  their  way  back  to  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  It  prompts  recollection  of  a  more 
interesting'  and  more  important  meeting 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  This  was  the 
meeting  of  Lincoln  and  William  Cullen 
Bryant. 

Lincoln  was  the  captain  of  a  company 
of  Illinois  volunteers,  leaving  his  place  as 
clerk  of  a  country  store  in  New  Salem 
for  this  military  adventure.  He  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  born  in  1809.  Bry- 
ant was  born  in  1794,  published  his  first 
little  volume  of  poems  when  he  was  four- 
teen, the  year  before  Lincoln  was  born, 
and  entered  Williams  College  the  year 
after  Lincoln  was  born.  His  "Thanatopsis" 
was  -written  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
and  Lincoln  was  an  infant.  In  1832  Bry- 
ant had  for  six  years  been  connected  with 
the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Bryant  had  a  brother  who  had  gone  to 
Illinois  to  live,  and  in  1832  Bryant  went  to 
Illinois  on  a  visit.  He  found  a  little  Illi- 
nois village  to  which  he  came  in  his  jour- 
neying full  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  tavern 
he  became  acquainted  with  their  young 
captain,  whom  the  article  correctly  de- 
scribes as  a  "tall,  shambling  person,  with 
huge  hands  and  feet,  clad  in  an  ill-fitting 
suit  of  blue  jeans."  He  had  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  with  him,  was  fascinated  by 
his  keenness,  originality  and  humor,  and 
never  forgot  him.  He  noted  his  election 
to  Congress  in  1846  and  he  followed  with 
intense  interest  his  debates  with  Douglas 
in  1858. 

These  made  Lincoln  a  national  figure. 
The  Republicans  of  Boston  invited  him  to 
their  celebration  of  Jefferson's  birthday  in 
1859.  Lincoln  was  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Jefferson,  whom  he  pronounced  the  great- 
est political  thinker  we  ever  had  or  were 
likely  to  have.  He  could  not  come  to  Bos- 
ton, but  the  next  year  he  did  come  to  the  ' 
East  and  his  famous  speech  at  Cooper 
Union,  February  27,  1860,  brought  him 
and  Bryant  together  again  for  the  first  time 
since  their  meeting  at  the  little  Illinois 
tavern  in  1832. 

Bryant  was  the  presiding  officer  at  that 
meeting  and  he  instantly  recognized)  Lin- 
coln's address  as  the  most  powerful  state- 
ment of  the  Republican  position  which 
had  been  made.  His  editorials  about  it  in 
the  Evening  Post  were  most  laudatory 
and  influential.  The  Republicans  of  the 
East  were  at  that  time  almost  a  unit  in   ; 


their  support  of  Mr.  Seward  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Bryant  was  one  of  the  first  to 
see  clearly  and  to  say  with  power  that 
Lincoln  rather  was  the  candidate  who 
should  be  named  at  the  approaching  Chi- 
cago convention, 

.  His  nomination  there  came  only  after  a 
severe  struggle.  Various  factors  have 
been  emphasized  as  contributing  to  it. 
Without  the  concurrent  effect  of  all  of 
these  the  final  action,  which  involved  so 
much,  would  probably  have  been  different. 
One  of  these  factors,  which  should  never 
be  forgotten,  was  Bryant's  strong  and  per- 
sistent advocacy  in  the  Evening  Post, 
which  had  done  more  than  almost  any- 
thing else  to  familiarize  New  York  and 
New  England  with  the  thought  of  Lincoln 
as  the  candidate. 

Lincoln  was  deeply  appreciative  of  this 
support  and  of  Bryant's  friendship.  His 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Republi- 
can leaders  in  the  East  was  not  large. 
Bryant's  was  very  large.  And  there  was 
no  man  whom  Lincoln  consulted  more 
freely  concerning  the  constitution  of  his 
Cabinet.  Throughout  his  Administration 
he  was  in  frequent  touch  with  Bryant, 
and  when  the  end  came  there  were  few 
more  memorable  tributes  than  Bryant's 
editorials  and  his  noble  ode. 

EDWIN  D.  MEAD. 

Boston,  February  10,  1926. 
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Bryce,   Hon.  James 


THE  SPEECH  AND  THE  MAN. 

Hon.  James  Bryce. 

There  is  a  vulgar  saying  that  all  great  men  are  unscrupulous. 
Of  him  it  may  rather  be  said  that  the  note  of  greatness  we  feel 
in  his  thinking  and  his  speech  and  his  conduct  had  its  source 
in  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  character.  Lincoln's  is  one  of 
the  careers  that  refute  this  imputation  on  human  nature.  *  *  * 
The  career  of  Lincoln  is  often  held  up  to  ambitious  young  Amer- 
icans as  an  example  to  show  what  a  man  may  achieve  by  his 
native   strength,   with   no   advantages   of   birth   or   environment   or 


* 


education.      In    this    there    is   nothin  I    improper,    nothing    fanciful. 

The  moral   is  one  which  may  well  bs  drawn,   and  in  which   those 

on  whose  early  life  fortune  has  not  sailed  may  find  encouragement. 

But  the  example  is,  after  all,  no  gre.at  encouragement  to  ordinary 

men,    for    Lincoln    was    an    extraordinary    man. 

In   popularly   governed   countries   tlae   great   statesman   is   almost 

of  necessity   an  orator,   though   his  eminence  as  a  speaker  may  be 

no  true  measure  either  of 
his  momentary  power  or 
of  his  permanent  fame,  for 
wisdom,  courage,  and  tact 
bear  little  direct  relation 
to  the  gift  for  speech.  But 
whether  that  gift  be  pres- 
ent in  greater  or  in  lesser 
degree,  j  the  character  and 
ideas  of  a  statesman  are 
best  studied  through  his 
own  words.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Lincoln, 
because  he  was  not  what 
may  be  called  a  profes- 
sional orator.  ,There  have 
been  famous  orators  whose 
speeches  we  may  read  for 
the  beauty  of  their  lan- 
guage or  for  the  wealth  of 
ideas  they  contain,  with 
comparatively  little  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  that  led  to 
their  being  delivered.  Lin- 
coln is  not  one  of  these. 
His  speeches  need  to  be 
studied  in  close  relation  to 
the  occasions  which  called 
them  forth.  They  are  not 
philosophical  lucubrations 
or  brilliant  displays  of 
rhetoric.  They  are  a  part 
of  his  life.  They  are  the 
expressions  of  his  convic- 
tions. Few  great  men"] 
stand  out  so  clearly  re- 
vealed by  their  words,-  V 
whether  spoken  or  writ- 
ten, as  he  does. — From  "/Speeches  of  Lincoln,"  in  Everyman's 
Library.  m. 
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Bryce,   James 
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Great  men  are  the  noblest  possession  of  a  nation  and  are  potent  forces  in 
the  moulding  of  national  character.  Their  influence  lives  after  them;  and, 
if  they  be  good  as  well  as  great,  they  remain  as  beacons,  lighting  the 
course  of  all  who  follow  them.  They  set  for  succeeding  generations  the 
standards  of  the  youth  who  seek  to  emulate  their  virtues  in  the  service  of 
the  country. — James  Bryce. 
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Burdick,  W.   L. 

TRIBUTE 


TELLS  OF  LINCOLN  AS  LAWYER 

W.    L.   Burdick   of   K.    tT.    Speaks   to 
Washburn  Students. 

The  resolution  to  learn  is  half  the 
battle  for  the  young  man  who  wants 
to  become  a  lawyer,  W.  L.  Burdick, 
vice  chancellor  of  Kansas  university, 
told  "Washburn  students  in  his  ad- 
dress, "Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer,"  at 
chapel  this  morning'. 

"Don't  pity  the  man  who  is  self  ed- 
ucated," urged  Burdick.  "Every  man 
is  self  educated  who  has  any  educa- 
tion at  all.  Schools  and  colleges  can 
only  give  you  the  opportunity.  Work 
is  the  main  thing.  Discourage  litiga- 
tion; encourage  compromise^  As; 
peace  makers  .lawyers  have  a  super- 
ior opportunity." 

Burdjck  told  of  a  letter  written  by 
Lincoln  in  which  he  related  how  a 
man  traveling  thru  New  Salem,  where 
Lincoln  was  running'  a  store,  asked 
him  to  buy  a  barrel  of  odds  and  ends 
of  small  value.  "Honest  Abe"  paid 
him  50  cents  for  it  and  found  in  the 
bottom  a  complete  set  of  Blackstone's 
commentaries.  Lincoln  became  inter- 
ested and  spent  days  in  the  fields 
reading  those  books.  He  became  so 
absorbed  that  he  did  not  speak  to  ac- 
quaintances when  he  passed  them  on 
the  street. 

"There  is  not  a  student  here  who 
has  not  read  more  than  a  hundred 
times  as  many  books  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  said  Burdick,  "yet  he  ob- 
tained a  liberal  education  from  the 
books  he   read." 
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kett,    E.    J. 


"Lincoln  Committed 
America  to  This  War. 

E, 
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Ex-Sen.  E.  J.  Burkett.. 
■^  Ct*t  Vw*-*- 

In  responding  to  the  theme  "The  In- 
spiration of  Lincoln  in  the  World  War," 
B.  J.  Burkett  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  former 
United  States  senator,  said  that  Lincoln 
so  forgot  his  partisanship  that  he  ap- 
pointed half  of  his  cabinet  from  party 
ranks  other  than  his  own,  and  the  only 
question  he  seemed  to  ask  was  whether 
his  appointee  was  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment and  competent  to  perform  the 
duty  expected  of  him. 

"I  wish  that  every  man  in  America 
today  might  appreciate  that  these  are 
times  when  partisanship  should  not  be 
permitted  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  his 
Americanism,"  proclaimed  the  speaker. 

Drifting  into  a  discussion  of  the  ex- 
isting war  Mr.  Burkett  took  the  stand 
that  Lincoln  committed  America  to  this 

■war.  ,    , '    • 

"The  lips  of  Lincoln  are  sealed  in 
death,  but  the  inspiration  of  his  simple 
but  irresistible  logic  moves  and  con- 
trols and  directs  the  world  today,"  he 
said.  "When  Lincoln  signed  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation  for  four  millions 
of  black  men,  he  committed  America  to 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  every- 
where and  for  all  time,  and  thus,  per- 
haps unknowingly,  but  certainly,  linked 
iup  America  with  the  allies  against 
kaiserism  in  1917. 

Lincoln   Still   Leads. 

"We  paraphrase  the  words  of  Lincoln 
to  suit  our  own  times  and  out  of  the 
faith  that  Lincoln  gave  us  we  say:  'The 
world  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand'— 'civilization  cannot  continue 
j  long  half  autocratic  and  half  demo- 
;  cratic'— 'civilization  will  not  perish,  the 
world  will  not  long  be  divided,  and  we 
are  now  engaged  in  a  great  war  to  see 
whether  the  divine  right  of  kings  or  the 
divine  right  of  men  shall  rule  the 
world.' 

"If  I  needed  anything  to  convince  me 
that  America  was  justified  in  being  in 
this  war  today  I  would  re-read  the  ut- 
terances of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
peace  doctrinaires  of  his  day.  The 
words  of  Lincoln,  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
the  achievements  of  Lincoln  are  inspira- 
tions today  not  only  to  America,  but  to 
every  nation  that  is  fighting  and  bleed- 
ing in  the  cause  of  democracy  through- 
out the  world. 

"The  men  who  lived  with  Lincoln  and 
fought  with  him  caught  the  inspiration 
of  his  life,  and  they  are  neither  apolo- 
gizing for  the  war  nor  finding  fault 
with  the  way  it  is  being  conducted;  and 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has 
caused  President  Wilson  any  concern 
or  hearthache  with  a  hypercritical 
criticism  under  a  camouflage  of  pre-  \ 
tended  patriotism." 

"Congress  Hampers  Wilson." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Burkett  expressed 
confidence  that  America  will  win  the 
war  and  made  this  comment  on  the 
conduct  of  Democratic  statesmen  in 
Washington: 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  factious  con-  ,' 
duct  of  Democratic  statesmen  in  Wash-" 
ington   who    have    regaled   the   country 
with  their   criticism   of  the   conduct  of 
the  war.     After  reading  the  speeches  of  ' 
Senator  Chamberlain  and  Senator  Stone  i 
and  Senator  Hitchcock  I  fear  they  have  j 
not    appreciated,    the    gTavity    of    their' 

onflin.t,  j 

'The  government  has  been  hampered 
too  much  by  the  opposition  of  men  in 
congress — and  lest  I  appear  to  be  par- 
tisan and  provincial  I  will  say  that 
some  of  that  opposition  has  been  from 
Republicans  and  some  from  Democrats; 
some  of  that  opposition  has  come  from 
your  state  of  Missouri  and  some  from 


my  state  of  Nebraska.  I  confess  that 
I  have  not  had  much  patience  with 
those  men  in  high  position  in  American 
public  life  who,  assuming  the  role  ot 
good  Americans,  have  acted  and  voted 
in  a  way  that  must  have  brought,  joy 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  as  It 
brought  sadness  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people." 

Mr.  Burkett  said  thai  the  present  war 
is  "America's  kind  of  war,  when  it  is 
realized  and  understood  that  this  is  a 
great  struggle  for  democracy,  and  to 
save  the  fruits  of  our  past  for  ourselves 
and  succeeding  generations  of  Ameri- 
can people.  This  war  will  not  only  test 
America  on  the  battlefield,  but  it  will 
test  her  citizenry  at  home.  When  it  is 
over  we  shall  know  whether  there  are 
any  particular  nationalities  and  racea 
of  men  that  cannot  be  trusted  to  stand 
by  their  oath  of  allegiance.  The  hon- 
esty and  integrity  of  every  foreign-born 
American  citizen  is  being  tested,  and 
those  who  betray  American  confidence 
and  belie  the  oath  of  their  allegiance 
are  not  only  perjurers,  but  are  traitors 
of  the  most  diabolical  and  desperate 
sort.  The  man  in  America  toda3r,  who, 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
received  the  privileges  and  protection 
and  immunities  of  American  citizen- 
ship, renounces  his  oath  and  betrays 
his  country  in  his  conduct  or  his  sym- 
pathy will  never  live  long  enough  to 
regain  the  confidence  and  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 

"The  boys  in  khaki  are  attending-  to 
the  Germans  in  Europe  on  the  plains  of 
France,  but  when  this  Avar  is  over  and 
its  great  deeds  shall  be  tolc.  in  history 
to  the  children  of  the  men  who  fought 
its  battles,  a  hundred  years  will  not  be 
too  long  for  the  American  people  to 
visit  their  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the 
perfidy  of  the  disloyal  foreign-born 
American  citizen  who  falters  and  fails 
in  the  responsibilities  and  obligations 
of  his  oath  of  allegiance.  Hell  will  be 
a  summer  resort  compared  to  the  treat- 
ment that  he  will  get  at  the  hands  of 
an  outraged  American  people." 


FORMER  SENATOR  E.  J.  BURKETT. 


( 


Burnside,   General 


A  Sentiment  fkom  General  Burnside. 
A  masonic  festival  was  held  in  Providence  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  which  the  following  toast 
was  read  from  General  Burnside,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  be  present,  but  was  unavoidably  detained : 

"Abraham  Lincoln — His  integrity,  loyalty, 
courage,  determination,  and  faith  in  the  great 
truths' enunciated  by  Saint  Paul  to  the  men  of 
Athens,  that  'God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,'  and  by  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  'all  men  are  born  equal,'  have 
made  him  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence  to  carry  our  people  through  the  fear- 
ful struggle  now  beine  enacted;  and  we  promise 
him  and  his  officers  now  leading  our  armies  our 
cordial  support,  confident  that  they  will  succeed 
in  re-establishing  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  in  making  it  respected  aLho.nie,si»d/  abroad." 


SKETCHES 

By  Ben  Burroughs 

"ABE  LINCOLN" 

Many  volumes  have  been  written 
.  .  .  telling  of  Abe  Lincoln's  worth 
.  .  .  narratives  have  sung  his 
praises  .  .  .  to  the  corners  of  the 
earth  .  .  .  matters  not  where 
people  come  from  .  .  .  he  is  held 
in  high  esteem  .  '.  .  Lincoln  was 
a  humble  being  .  .  .  who  held 
honesty  supreme  .  .  .  though  his 
life  was  filled  with  heartache  .  .  . 
freedom's  light  he  left  behind  .  .  . 
he  was  truly  dedicated  .  .  .  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  .  .  . 
people  do  not  hold  him  sacred 
.  .  .  just  for  principles  alone  .  .  . 
but  rather  for  the  way  of  life  .  .  . 
he  chose  to  call  his  own  .  .  . 
righteousness  and  trust  unending 
.  .  .  make  his  memory  sublime 
.  .  .  through  North  and  South 
and  East  and  West  .  .  .  until  the 
end  of  time. 


.  h 


Burrows,  V.  M. 


July  1942 


NAPOLEON  VERSUS  LINCOLN 

V.  M.  Burrows,  32°,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


NAPOLEON  was  a  leader;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that, 
but  he  led  his  followers  and 
himself  to  destruction. 

Napoleon  possessed  all  the  necessary 
fundamentals  for  great  leadership  ex- 
cepting one — he  lacked  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  to  others  as  an  objective. 
His  desire  for  leadership  was  built  upon 
personal  ambition  and  not  upon  the  de- 
sire to  lift  the  French  people  to  a  higher 
and  nobler  station. 

In  contrast  with  the  brand  of  leader- 
ship through  which  Napoleon  raised 
himself  into  prominence,  consider  our 
own  Lincoln.  The  object  of  his  leader- 
ship was  to  bring  truth  and  justice  and 
understanding  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Even  though  he  died  a 
martyr  to  his  belief  in  this  brand  of 
leadership,  his  name  has  been  engraved 
upon  the  heart  of  this  world  in  terms 
of  loving  kindliness. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Napoleon  led 
armies  in  warfare,  but  the  objects  of 
their  leadership  were  as  different  as 
night  is  different  from  day. 

An  American  who  had  previously 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War 
told  of  his  impressions  at  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon.    He  said: 

I  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  old  Napoleon, 
a  magnificent  tomb  of  gilt  and  gold,  fit  al- 
most for  a  Deity  dead,  and  gazed  on  a  sar- 
cophagus of  rare  and  nameless  marble,  where 
rest  at  last  the  ashes  of  that  restless  man. 
I  leaned  over  the  balustrade  and  thought 
about  the  career  of  the  greatest  soldier  of  the 
modern  world. 

After  referring,  in  glowing  terms,  to 
the  military  career,  he  concluded  as 
follows: 

And  I  said  that  I  would  rather  have  been  a 


French  peasant  and  worn  wooden  shoes.  I 
would  rather  have  lived  in  a  hut,  with  a  vine 
over  the  door— with  the  grapes  growing 
purple  in  the  amorous  kisses  of  the  autumn 
sun,  with  my  wife  by  my  side,  knitting  as  the 
day  died  out  of  the  west,  with  my  children 
upon  my  knees  and  their  arms  about  my  neck 
— I  would  rather  have  been  this  man  and  gone 
down  to  the  deathless  silence  of  the  dream- 
less dust,  than  to  have  been  the  imperial 
personation  of  greed  and  murder,  known  as 
Napoleon  the  Great. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  respect  for 
the  ideals  of  Lincoln  grows  greater  with 
each  succeeding  year.  As  Americans, 
we  believe  that  the  ideals  of  Lincoln 
and  his  interpretation  of  ideals  of  our 
forefathers  are  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy. 

Someone  in  a  recent  speech  quoted 
words  of  Lincoln,  as  follows: 

I  told  God  that  I  had  done  all  that  I  could 
and  that  now  the  result  was  in  His  hands; 
that  if  this  country  was  to  be  saved,  it  was 
because  He  willed  it!  The  burden  rolled  off 
my  shoulders.  My  intense  anxiety  was  re- 
lieved and  in  its  place  came  a  great  trustful- 
ness. 

Just  picture  Lincoln,  locked  in  his 
room  during  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
down  on  his  knees,  his  great  head  in  his 
hands,  praying  like  a  child. 

We  read  of  the  words  used  by  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur  in  the  mes- 
sage sent  to  his  pastor,  at  a  time  of 
great  emotion,  and  those  words  re- 
mind us  of  the  ideals  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  World 
War  of  Survival,  testing  whether  the 
ideals  of  Lincoln  shall  long  endure. 
Opposed  to  us  are  the  ideologies  which 
sprang  from  the  belief  of  Napoleon, 
were  revived  by  Mussolini  and  ex- 
panded by  Hitler. 


The  easy  path  of  the  lowlands  hath  little  of  grand  or  new, 

But  a  toilsome  ascent  leads  on  to  a  wild  and  glorious  view. 

Peopled  and  warm  is  the  valley,  lonely  and  chill  the  height, 

But  the  peak  that  is  nearer  the  storm  cloud  is  nearer  the  stars  of  light. 

— Frances  Ridley  Havergal 


tie r ,      1 ohola s   Murray 


Looking  for  Another  Lincoln 

Is  the  World  Without  an  Outstanding  Man  of  Genius? 


/f  RECENT  remark  of  President 
QSJ_  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia  University,  has 
aroused  world-wide  discussion.  Dr. 
Butler  said  that  for  the  first  time  in 
two  thousand  years  the  world  is 
without  a  great  leader  who  dwarfs 
his  fellow-men. 

About  the  time  that  Dr.  Butler 
gave  out  this  pronouncement,  Bur- 
ridge  D.  Butler,  publisher  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  announced  that  he 
would  look  for  another  Lincoln 
among  the  farm  boys  of  the  Middle 
West  and  offered  ten  scholarships  in 
Blackburn  College  to  boys  and  girls 
who  could  qualify. 

"As  I  dictate  this  letter,"  says 
Mr.  Butler,  "I  am  looking  at  a 
portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  my 
office.  I  have  loved  Lincoln  all  my 
life  and  he  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
me.  I  have  read  all  I  can  find  about 
him  and  know  that  he  had  great 
ability,  courage  and  ambition. 

"But  Lincoln  did  not  do  it  all 
himself.  I  know  that  somewhere, 
back  in  those  early  years,  some  man 
or  woman  gave  him  a  timely  word  of 
encouragement.  That  word  of  en- 
couragement gave  him  the  spark  to 
believe  in  himself  and  enabled  him 
to  study  and  work  and  to  go  on  to 
great  things. 

"I  know  there  are  on  farms  today 
many  young  men  and  women  of 
high  character  and  ability  to  whom 
great  things  in  the  future  will  be  pos- 
sible if  they  can  get  a  word  of  en- 
couragement and  a  little  help  at  just 
the  right  time. 

"What  I  want,  in  these  scholar- 
ships, is  to  discover  on  some  farm, 
perhaps  near  New  Salem,  another 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  may  be  this 
is  too  much  to  even  think  of.  At 
least  it  will  let  me  feel  that  my  life 
is  much  more  worth-while  if  I  can 
help  ten  young  men  or  women  to 
start  to  bigger  and  higher  things  this 
year;  then  more  next  year  and  more 
the  next  year." 

Thus  Mr.  Butler,  the  publisher, 
thinks  that  the  educator  may  help 
develop  another  great  man  out  of 
raw  material  already  at  hand; 
whereas  Dr.  Butler,  the  educator, 
seems  to  think  that  great  leaders  are 
born,  not  made. 

Whether  the  world  is  without  an 
outstanding  man  of  genius  today,  as 
Dr.  Butler  states,  is  difficult  to  say. 
Unfortunately  the  great  men  of  the 


past  were  belittled  by  their  own  gen- 
eration. There  may  be  someone  liv- 
ing today  whom  future  generations 
may  look  up  to  as  worthy  to  rank 
with  Plato,  Caesar  or  Lincoln.  Who 
knows  but  that  Mussolini  or  Hin- 
denberg  may  be  singled  out  for  this 
proud  distinction.  To  Americans, 
this  seems  improbable,  but  obviously 
we  are  too  near  these  men  to  get  the 
right  perspective  for  a  safe  prophecy 
regarding  them. 

Life  in  these  later  days  has  become 
so  complex,  and  modern  civilization 
with  its  tendency  towards  concentra- 
tion and  specialization  makes  such 
exacting  demands  upon  national  and 
social  leaders  that  the  great  man  of 
tomorrow  will  doubtless  be  different 
from  the  great  man  of  the  past.  We 
may  even  have  to  measure  him  by 
different  standards. 

To  be  master  of  any  one  field  of 
knowledge  today  requires  genius  of  a 
high  order.  It  takes  a  Ford  to  mas- 
ter the  automobile  field:  an  Edison 
the  electrical;  a  Morgan  the  field  of 
finance.  We  have  great  engineers,  in- 
dustrial organizers,  builders,  archi- 
tects, but  the  supreme  genius  who  can 
harmonize  the  different  fields  of 
human  activity  and  view  life  with  all 
its  complexities  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive is  a  sort  of  superman  who  is 
perhaps  yet  to  be  evolved. 

Whether  such  a  superman  can  be 
developed  in  our  schools  or  colleges, 
as  Burridge  D.  Butler  seems  to  think, 
or  whether,  like  Lincoln,  he  must 
possess  a  rare  combination  of  natural 
traits  developed  in  spite  of  or  with 
the  aid  of  adverse  circumstances,  is  yet 
to  be  seen. 


Right  of  Property  Sacred 

"  7}ROPERTY  is  the  fruit  of 
_£  labor.  Property  is  desirable, 
is  a  positive  good  to  the 
world.  That  some  should  be  rich 
shows  that  others  may  become 
rich,  and  hence  is  a  great  encour- 
agement to  industry  and  enter- 
prise. Let  not  him  who  is  house- 
less pull  down  the  house  of  an- 
other, but  let  him  work  diligently 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thus 
by  example,  assuring  that  his 
own  shall  be  safe  from  violence 
when  built." 

—ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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Butler,  Nicholas  Murray 


(BUTLER  IN  GLASGOW 
TALKS  ON  LINCOLN 


Test  of  His  Worth  is  That  He 

Is     Now     Honored     in     the 

South,  Lecturer  Asserts. 


RECEIVES       LL.  D.       DEGREE 


Columbia      President      rs      Cordially 
Greeted    by    University    Prin- 
cipal and  Noted  Citizens. 


Copyright,  1923,  by  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times. 

GLASGOW,  June  i.— Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  a  lecture  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
tonight  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
declared  that  the  great  patriot  of  the 
Civil  War  days  was  still  too  near  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  allow  a 
dispassionate  examination  of  his  char- 
acter. But  some  measuw  °f  *?**>  .per- 
sonality "that  saved  the  Union  only  to 
fall  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin  "  might 
be  had,  he  said,  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  struggle  and  the  partisan  feelings 
engendered,  Lincoln  was  now  honored  in 
the  South  as  he  is  in  the  North.  f 

Before  delivering  his  address  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  on  Dr.  Butler  by  Sir  Donald 
McAlister,  principal  of  the  university, 
who  presided  at  the  gathering.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  university  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  including  tne  Lord  Provost 
of  the  city.  Dr.  Butler  spoke  of  him- 
self as  an  American  sprung  of  Scottish 
stock.  He  was  received  with  great 
cordiality  and  his  lecture  was  followed 
with  close  interest. 


In  his  lecture  Dr.  Butler  said  : 
"  It  is  not  easy  for  an  American  to 
write  or  to  speak  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
without  emotion.  The  day  will  doubt- 
less come  when,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
great  figures  in  history,  the  spell  of 
his  personality  will  be  broken  and  the 
tragedy  of  his  taking  off  will  be  but  a 
mark  in  the  annals  of  time.  That  day 
has  not  yet  come.  Lincoln  is  still  too 
near. 

"  His  words  and  his  influence  are  still 
too  real  to  permit  a  cold,  dispassionate 
examination  of  his  mind  and  character. 
Lowell's  noble  portrait  of  him  in  the 
'  Commemoration  Ode  '  is  lovingly 
dwelt  upon  by  Americans  old  and  young 
as  that  of  some  one  the  hem  of  whose 
garment  they  themselves  have  touched. 
Volumes  have  been  expended  upon  Lin- 
coln and  many  more  volumes  will  fol- 
low, but  the  subtle  combination  of 
pathos  and  of  power  that  was  his,  to- 
gether with  the  inexhaustible  patient, 
kindlv    humnr      shrpwerl     nommon     sense 


and  the  fixed  habit  of  turning  his 
Keen,    untroubled    face 
.    Home,    to   the    instant    need    of    things 
must  be  felt  and   cannot   be   adequately 
described. 

•'  The  fact  that  Lincoln  was  a  strong 
partisan,  but  is  now  claimed  by  all  par- 
ties alike,  that  he  commanded  the  ar- 
mies and  navies  in  defense  of  the 
Union  in  a  four  years'  struggle  of  great 
intensity  with  the  Southern  Confederacy 
»nd  is  now  honored  in  the  South  as  well 
as  in  the  North,  that  he  came  of  the 
humblest  beginnings  and  had  an  in- 
stinctive sense  of  the  needs  and  hopes 
of  the  so-called  common  people  and  is 
new  honored  everywhere  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  rank,  offers  some 
irdication  of  the  measure  of  the  per- 
sonality that  saved  the  Union,  only  to 
fall  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

"  Lincoln  was  going  the  way  of  so 
.r>ahy  ptlxsr  Americans  of  apparently 
average  ability  and  average  opportunity 
when  the  call  came  that  made  him  the 
people's  protagonist  of  progress.  He 
had  served  a  short  term  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  making  his 
reputation  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  politics  and  occasion- 
ally delivering  political  speeches,  but 
without  any  thought  or  purpose  of  re- 
turning to  public  life.  He  had  made  for 
himself  awide  circle  of  admiring  friends 
and  his  companionship  was  eagerly 
sought  wherever  he  went  on  circuit  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  During 
these  years  Lincoln  became  a  hard 
student  and  much  more  than  made  up 
for  his  lack  of  early  formal  training  in 
school   or   college. 

"  The  policies  and  speeches  of  Douglas 
came  to  Lincoln  first  as  an  invitation  to 
debate  them  before  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois, and  then  as  a  trumpet  call  to  wage 
battle  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it  before 
the  people  of  the  nation.  Not  only  was 
Lincoln  looked  to  by  his  neighbors  for 
Ian  answer  to  each  important  speech  by 
Douglas,  but  it  soon  came  to  be  recog- 
nized that  he  was  the  only  public  man 
Iwho  could  answer  Douglas.  Step  by  step 

a  controversy  was  staged  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  with  the  whole  country  for  an 
audience." 

Dr.  Butler  went  on  to  narrate  how 
Lincoln  became  the  inevitable  candidate. 
He  reviewed  his  election  and  the  stormy 
years  that  followed,  and  concluded  his 
recapitulation  of  the  struggle  between 
North  and  South  and  the  trying  times 
of  reconstruction   thus : 

"  The  passions  aroused  by  war  do  not 
juiekly  abate,  and  only  a  calm,  serene 
spirit  such  as  that  of  Lincoln  could 
hasten  the  quieting  of  the  tossing  waves 
bf  conflict.  The  effect  of  the  blunders 
pf  the  period  of  reconstruction  has  not 
vet  passed  away,  although  fifty  years 
ind  more  have  come  and  gone. 

"  Intellectually  and  -economically  the 
People  of  the  States  that  were  members 
jf  the  Confederacy  are  thoroughly 
mited  with  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Politically  they  stand  largely 
:eparate  for  the  reason  that  the  Fif- 
eenth  Amendment,  which  no  attempt 
s  made  to»  enforce  in  those  States 
where  its  provisions  run  counter  to 
>ublic  opinion,  appears  to  the  white 
■itizens  to  endanger  their  entire  civili- 
sation. They  have,  therefore,  ;with  the 
acit  consent  of  the  nation,  sought  to 
Protect  themselves  against  such  a  dis- 
aster by  methods  which  some  regard 
is  legal,  others  as  extra-legal,  and. 
itill  others  as   illegal."  ' 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 
AT  THE  ANNUAL  PEORIA  MEETING 
AND  LINCOLN  DAY  DINNER 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered   by    the    Honorable    James    P. 
Byrnes  at  the  annual  Peoria  meeting  and 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Peoria  Bar  Association,  on  February  9, 
1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,^  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Hon.  James  P.  Byrnes,  at  the 
Annual  Peoria  Meeting  and  Lincoln  Day 
Dinner,  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  Cooperation  With  the  Peoria 
Bar  Association,  February  9,  1957 
Long  ago  thoughtful  people  of  the  South 
realized  that  Abraham.  Lincoln  was  correct 
in  his  opposition  to  slavery. 

For  the  indefensible  traffic  in  human  be- 
ings many  people  were  responsible.  Traders 
from  Spain  and  France,  as  well  as  from  Great 
Britain,  encouraged  the  African  chiefs  to  sell 
their  people  into  slavery.  Later,  New  Eng- 
land traders  brought  thousands  of  slaves  to 
our  shores. 

Southerners  who  bought  and  worked  Afri- 
can slaves  shared  the  guilt  of  the  slave  trad- 
ers. Certainly,  I  would  make  no  defense  of 
slavery.  God  never  made  a  man  wise  enough 
or  good  enough  to  own  another  human  being. 
Most  southerners  now  believe  that  had 
Lincoln  lived,  the  South  would  not  have  been 
subjected  to  the  oppressions  of  the  recon- 
struction period  which  aroused  more  resent- 
ment than  the  sufferings  of  the  war. 

They  believe,  too,  that  Lincoln  would  have 
appreciated  that  the  heroic  fight  of  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
owned  no  slaves,  was  due,  not  to  the  desire 
to  perpetuate  slavery,  but  to  their  belief  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
it  was  the  right  of  each  State  to  regulate  its 
own  internal  affairs. 

They  feared  that  if  the  right  of  a  State  to 
control  its  internal  affairs  in  one  instance 
was  denied,  the  Federal  Government  would 
soon  make  further  encroachments  upon  local 
governments.  1 

The  people  of  the  South  respect  the  writ- 
ten Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Here- 
tofore they  have  had  great  respect  for  the 
Supreme  Court  bepause  they  have  regarded 
that  Court  as  the  defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  have  relied  upon  the  Court  for 
protection  against  either  the  Executive  or  the 
Congress,  acting  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

When  we  speak  of  the  law  of  the  land  we 
refer  to  the  United  States  Constitution  which, 
according  to  article  4,  "shall  be  the  supreme 
law_of  the  land." 

We  regard  the  Constitution  as  a  statement 
of  (principles  by  which  all  departments  of 
government  are  bound,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  assured,  and  that  it  can  be  altered 
only  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  instru- 
ment. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  peo- 
ple were  vigilant  in  protecting  their  liberties. 
But  in  time  the  people  became  busy  and 
indifferent.  Gradually  in  the  courts  there 
was  developed  the  doctrine  of  judicial  re- 
view, but  it  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  acts  of  government  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution were  void. 

All  of  us  will  agree,  as  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall stated  in  the  Marbury-Madlson  case, 
"the  Constitution  is  either  a  superior  para- 
mount law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary  means, 
or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative 
acts  and,  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when 
the  legislative  shall  please  to  alter  it." 

If  the  latter  be  true,  a  written  constitu- 
tion is  an  absurdity.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
if  the  Constitution  is  the  superior  para- 
mount law  it  cannot  be  altered  whenever  the 
Supreme  Court  wishes  to  alter  it.  That 
would  be  an  absurdity. 


If  the  Supreme  Court  can  alter  the  Con- 
stitution by  its  decisions,  then  five  men— a 
majority  of  the  Court — can  make  the  Court 
a  constitution  maker  instead  of  a  constitu- 
tion defender. 

Throughout  our  history  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  from  Washington  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  have  warned  against  the  Court 
attempting  to  usurp  such  power. 

NEW  POWERS  EXERCISED 

Time  and  again  the  Court  itself  has  de- 
clared it  had  no  power  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. Now  it  is  agreed  by  students  of 
the  law  that  the  Court,  while  still  admitting 
its  lack  of  power  to  amend,  is  exercising  new 
powers  without  the  public  realizing  that  the 
powers  are  new. 

The  trend  is  well  illustrated  by  the  school 
case. 

In  1952  a  three-judge  court  presided  over 
by  Hon.  John  J.  Parker,  senior  judge  of  the 
fourth  circuit,  in  a  case  from  Clarendon 
County,  S.  C,  held  that  the  segregation 
statutes  of  South  Carolina  did  not  violate 
the  14th  amendment.  Lawyers  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Some  months  after  the  case  was  first 
argued,  the  Court  asked  for  further  argu- 
ment. Because  the  14th  amendment  makes 
no  reference  to  schools,  the  Court  requested 
counsel  to  direct  their  arguments  to  the 
question  "What  evidence  is  there  that  the 
Congress  which  submitted  and  the  State  leg- 
islatures and  conventions  which  ratified  the 
14th  amendment,  contemplated  or  did  not 
contemplate,  understood,  or  did  not  under- 
stand, that  it  would  abolish  segregation  in 
public  schools. 

The  attorneys  general  of  all  States  inter- 
ested in  the  issue,  were  invited  to  file  briefs. 
Many  of  them  responded.  Among  other 
things  it  was  shown  that  about  the  time  the 
amendment  was  submitted  Members  of  the 
Congress  proposed  that  in  the  Constitution 
and  in  statutes,  segregated  schools  should  be 
prohibited.    The  proposals  were  rejected. 

The  legislative  history  so  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  prohibition  of  segre- 
gated schools  was  not  contemplated  either 
by  the  framers  of  the  14th  amendment  or  by 
the  States  in  ratifying  it,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  could  not  assert  otherwise.  The  most 
it  could  declare,  in  an  effort  to  justify  its 
decision,  was  that  the  legislative  history  was 
inconclusive. 

When  the  14th  amendment  did  not  men- 
tion schools  and  the  Court  decided  the  leg- 
islative history  was  inconclusive,  the  Court 
should  have  declared,  as  it  did  only  11 
months  ago,  in  March  1956,  in  the  case  of 
Ullmann  v.  United  States  (350  U.  S.  427) ,  that 
"nothing  new  can  be  put  into  the  Constitu- 
tion except  through  the  amendatory  process." 

The  Court  should  have  upheld  the  Con- 
stitution its  members  are  sworn  to  uphold. 
It  should  have  upheld  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
rate but  equal  facilities  which  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  in  8  different 
cases  since  1896. 

Instead,  the  Court  declared  "We  cannot 
turn  the  clock  back  to  1868  when  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  or  to  1896  when  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson  was  written."  Then  why  did  the 
Court  ask  counsel  to  file  briefs  as  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  1868?  And  why  did 
the  Court  ask  counsel  to  argue  whether  the 
Court  was  bound  by  its  previous  decisions 
such  as  Plessy  v.  Ferguson? 

If  the  Court  could  not  turn  the  clock  back 
to  consider  the  intent  of  the  drafters  of  the 
14th  amendment  in  1868,  what  chance  is 
there  of  the  Court  turning  the  clock  back  to 
1778  when  the  Constitution  was  drafted? 

If  age  so  outmodes  the  eternal  truths  of 
the  Constitution,  what  chance  would  the 
Ten  Commandments  have  with  the  present 
Court? 

The  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  is  not  sacred 
but  when  a  case  involves  an  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  and  that  interpretation  is 
sustained  by  the  Court's  decisions  over  a 
period  of  60  years,  we  should  be  able  to  rely 
upon  it  as  the  law.  *  *  * 

SEVEN    OTHER    CASES 

Clearly,  then  when  the  Court  added  to  the 
14th  amendment  the  prohibition  against 
segregation  in  public  schools,  that  prohibi- 
tion, like  all  other  prohibitions  of  the  amend- 
ment, could  be  enforced  only  by  congres- 
sional legislation. 


Instead  of  legislating  to  prohibit  it,  Con- 
gress for  75  years  specifically  appropriated 
for  segregated  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

And  in  recent  years  in  appropriating  for 
the  school  lunch  program,  Congress,  by  im- 
plication, approved  segregated  schools  by  pro- 
viding that  if  a  State  maintained  separate 
schools  for  races,  funds  should  not  be  paid 
unless  they  were  equitably  distributed  be- 
tween the  segregated  schools. 

But  the  Court  that  was  unwilling  to  leave 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
Congress  and  the  States,  as  provided  in  that 
instrument,  likewise  was  unwilling  to  leave 
to  the  Congress  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
14th  amendment. 

A    DANGEROUS    POWER 

It  substituted  the  Courts  for  the  Congress. 
That  means  the  power  of  injunction.  The 
power  of  injunction  is  a  dangerous  power 
often  abused. 

Where  Congress,  in  precise  langauge  appli- 
cable to  all  citizens,  would  define  what  con- 
stitutes a  crime,  and  the  punishment  there- 
for, already  it  is  apparent  that  the  judge- 
made  laws  will  radically  differ  in  the  different 
jurisdictions. 

In  July  1955,  the  Honorable  John  J.  Parker, 
senior  judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit,  speaking 
for  the  three-judge  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  South  Carolina  segregation  case,  said 
that  the  Supreme  Court  "has  not  decided 
that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of  different 
!  races  in  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to 
i  attend  schools,  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend. 
j  What   it  has   decided,   and   all  that  it  has 
|  decided,  is  that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any 
!  person,  on  account  of  race,  the  right  to  at- 
tend any  school  that  it  maintains.     •  *   • 
The  Constitution,  in  other  words,  does  not  re- 
quire  integration.     It   merely   forbids   dis- 
I  crimination." 

i  That  Court  held  voluntary  segregation  pos- 
;  sible.  However,  in  Tennessee  a  United  States 
District  Judge  took  a  different  view.  He  is- 
sued an  order  on  January  4,  1956,  which  ac- 
cording to  him,  "requires  adoption  by  school 
authorities  of  Anderson  County  of  a  program 
of  integration  that  will  expeditiously  perrm* 
the  enrollment  of  Negroes  of  high-school 
grades  to  the  high  school  of  that  county." 

Later  that  district  judge  enjoined  certain 
parties  who  were  named,  and  all  others  who 
may  be  acting  in  counsel  with  them  from 
interfering  with  what  the  judge  called  the 
integration  order  or  from-  picketing  Clinton 
high  school,  either  by  words  or  acts  or  other- 
wise. 

Subsequent  events  demonstrate  the  chaos 
that  will  result  from  these  judge-made  laws. 
In  Clinton,  Tenn.,  troops  and  tanks  were 
ordered  to  a  school,  but  disorders  continued 
in  and  out  of  the  school.  When  the  soldiers 
withdrew  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  ordered  an  investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  of  violations  of 
the  court  order. 

In  December  a  white  minister  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  school  voluntarily  ac- 
companied certain  colored  students  to  the 
school.  After  he  left  and  while  passing  some 
citizens  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  police 
station,  he  was  struck  in  the  face  by  a  man 
who  claimed  the  minister  shoved  him.  The 
minister  was  not  seriously  hurt. 

By  order  of  the  court,  the  man  who  struck 
the  minister,  along  with  about  12  other  per- 
sons, including  another  minister  and  a  wom- 
an, who  were  on  the  sidewalk  where  the  fight 
took  place,  were  charged  with  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violating  the  injunction  order. 
Released  under  heavy  bond,  they  were  to 
have  a  hearing  on  January  28,  but  the  hear- 
ing was  postponed. 

The  people  of  many  States  await  with  in- 
terest the  result  of  that  hearing.  They  are 
anxious  to  know: 

First,  whether  the  district  Judge,  instead 
of  enjoining  discrimination  against  individ- 
uals, had  the  power  to  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing the  adoptoin  of  an  integration  program. 
Second,  whether  striking  a  citizen  who  has 
no  connection  with  the  public  schools,  at  a 
point  some  distance  from  the  school  building, 
constitutes  an  interference  with  the  court's 
integration  order. 

Third,  heretofore  it  has  been  thought  that 
where  an  act  was  alleged  to  violate  an  order 
of  injunction  and  at  the  same  time  violate 
the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  trial  by 


a  jury.  The  people  want  to  know  if  this  has 
been  repealed  by  the  court. 

Fourth,  whether  the  presence  of  citizens  at 
a  place  on  the  street,  where  an  assault  and 
battery  is  committed  upon  a  person  not  con- 
nected with  the  school  or  its  students  con- 
stitute an  interference  with  the  court's  inte- 
gration order,  justifying  punishment  by  a 
judge  with  or  without  a  jury  trial. 

The  President  was  quoted  as  saying  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  at  a  recent  press  confer- 
ence that  the  problem  at  Clinton  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  local  courts  and  local  officials. 
If  correctly  quoted,  the  President  was  misin- 
formed. The  citizens  have  been  arrested  by 
order  of  the  United  States  district  judge  and 
the  school  children  have  been  threatened 
with  the  secret  police  of  the  United  States, 
who  were  sent  to  the  scene  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  General. 

The  only  local  official  in  the  picture  is  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  who  was 
so  thoroughly  frightened  that  he  told  the  as- 
sembled children  of  the  school  that  if  they 
were  guilty  of  misconduct  they  would  be 
reported  to  the  FBI  and  "uncalled-for  provo- 
cations will  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and 
harshly." 

FEARS  CONSEQUENCES 

If  schoolchildren  who  engage  in  a  fist 
fight  or  other  disorderly  conduct  at  school 
are  not  to  be  punished  by  school  authorities, 
a  Juvenile  court,  or  other  State  tribunal,  but 
are  io  be  arrested  by  the  FBI  and  without 
trial  by  jury  are  to  be  sentenced  by  a  United 
States  district  judge  for  violation  of  an 
injunction,  I  fear  the  consequences  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  races  are  evenly  divided. 

In  view  of  the  judicial  threat  to  take  out 
of  the  Constitution,  through  the  injunctive 
process,  the  guarantee  of  trial  of  all  crimes 
by  a  jury.  Congress  by  legislation  should 
protect  the  people  against  judicial  abuse  of 
the  power  of  injunction. 

Heretofore  when  a  man  has  been  charged 
with  a  felony  and  has  pleaded  "not  guilty,"  he 
has  said  he  would  be  tried  "By  God  and  my 
country."  We  must  make  certain  that  a  man 
charged  with  committing  a  crime,  as  well 
as  violating  a  judicial  order,  is  not  forced  to 
plead  that  he  will  be  tried — not  by  God  or 
his  country — but  by  a  United  States  district 
judge. 

One  could  not  discuss  this  segregation  de- 
cision without  admitting  that  entirely  apart 
from  the  legal  phases,  there  is  a  fundamental 
objection  by  the  people  of  the  South  to  the 
social  experiment  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

They  fear  the  purpose  of  many  of  those 
advocating  integration  in  schools  is  to  break 
down  social  barriers  in  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence and  ultimately  bring  about  intermar- 
riage of  the  races.  They  are  opposed  to  this 
and  they  are  determined  to  resist  in  every 
legal  way  the  efforts  to  mix  the  races  in  the 
schools.  This  is  not  petty  prejudice.  It  is 
a  serious  problem  of  race  relations. 

Pride  of  race  has  been  responsible  for  the 
grouping  of  people  along  ethnic  lines 
throughout  the  world.  Race  preservation  is 
the  explanation  of  the  political  unrest  and 
race  tension  in  south  Africa. 

Pride  of  race  as  well  as  loyalty  to  religion 
contributes  to  the  conflict  between  Jews  and 
Arabs  in  the  Middle  East,  which  today  threat- 
•  ens  the  peace  of  the  world.  Jews  do  not 
marry  Arabs.  Several  Arab  governments  will 
not  even  allow  a  Jew  to  enter  those  countries. 

It  was  a  realization  of  the  wisdom  of  seg- 
regating races  that  prompted  46  govern- 
ments, including  the  United  States,  to  agree 
in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1929  that  "bel- 
ligerents shall,  so  far  as  possible,  avoid  as- 
semblying  in  a  single  camp  prisoners  of  dif- 
ferent races  or  nationalities." 

In  the  United  States,  pride  of  race  is  not 
confined  to  the  South.  Today  in  23  States, 
intermarriage  of  the  races  is  prohibited  by 
law.  The  degree  of  race  tension  in  various 
States  and  communities  is  dependent  upon 
the  percentage  of  Negro  population. 

In  the  mountainous  areas  of  the  South 
there  are  few  Negroes  and  little  tension. 
There  are  other  areas  where  the  races  are 
more  evenly  divided.  There  the  race  prob- 
lem is  acute  and  is  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation  among  all  classes  of  people. 

Similarly  in  northern  States  in  the  rural 
areas  there  is  little  tension  while  in  the 
great  cities  of  New  York,  Detroit,  Washing- 
'on,  and  Chicago,  there  is  increasing  tension. 


It  is  useless  for  men  to  argue  whether  the 
racial  instinct  is  right  or  wrong — it  exists.  It 
is  nothing  new. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  when  he  was  nearly  80 
years  of  age,  said  "Nothing  is  more  certainly 
written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these 
people  are  to  be  free;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
the  two  race's,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the 
same  government.  Nature,  habit,  opinion, 
have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinction 
between  them." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  signed  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  and  has  been  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Republican  Party, 
said  in  his  joint  debate  with  Douglass,  at 
Charleston,  111.,  on  September  18,  1958,  "I  will 
say  then  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been, 
in  favoF  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the 
social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and 
black  races;  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been 
in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes, 
nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office  nor  to 
intermarry  with  white  people;  and  I  will  say, 
in  addition  to  this,  that  there  is  a  physical 
difference  between  the  white  and  black  races 
which  I  believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two 
races  living  together  on  terms  of  social  and 
political  equality." 

Lincoln  further  said,  "Whether  this  feeling 
accords  with  justice  and  sound  judgment  is 
not  the  sole  question,  if  indeed  it  is  any  part 
of  it.  Universal  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  cannot  be  safely  disregarded."  (Vol. 
4,  Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by 
Arthur  Brooks  Lapsley.) 

The  prophesies  of  these  two  statesmen, 
were  made  a  century  ago.  In  the  early  days, 
following  the  war,  the  people  of  other  sections 
showed  no  great  interest  in  educating  the 
recently  freed  slaves.  The  problem  of  help- 
ing him  educationally  and  economically  was 
left  to  the  impoverished  peope  of  the  South. 
They  so  generously  did  what  they  thought 
was  right,  now  they  can  boast  that  since  the 
days  of  reconstruction  the  Negro  in  the  South 
has  made  greater  progress  than  he  has  made 
in  any  country  of  the  world. 

I  am  proud  of  their  progress  in  South 
Carolina.  They  are  in  all  the  professions. 
Some  few  are  engaged  in  banking,  hundreds 
in  insurance,  and  real  estate.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  merchandising,  farming,  and  in  the 
skilled  trades.  They  own  radio  stations. 
More  than  18,000  own  their  own  farms. 
Others  manage  farms.  Thousands  own  their 
homes  which  are  equipped  with  television 
and  electrical  refrigeration. 

With  a  Negro  population  of  approximately 
800,000  Negroes,  about  140,000  own  auto- 
mobiles. 

I  am  confident  the  number  of  automobiles 
owned  by  Negroes  in  South  Carolina  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  automobiles  privately 
owned  in  Russia  with  its  population  of  200 
million. 

As  a  result  of  the  educational  program 
which  I  sponsored  while  Governor,  there  is  at 
least  one  Negro  high  school  in  every  school 
district.  Because  these  schools  are  new,  in 
most  instances,  they  are  better  than  the  high 
schools  for  white  pupils. 

In  the  State  we  have  7,500  Negro  school- 
teachers. In  New  York  City  with  a  larger 
Negro  population,  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
regular  teachers  are  Negroes. 

For  the  State  of  Illinois  with  a  Negro 
population  of  approximately  700,000,  I  do 
not  have  the  figures,  but  I  am  certain  the 
number  of  Negro  teachers  is  not  one-half 
the  7,500  in  South  Carolina. 

Proud  as  I  am  of  this  progress,  I  am  even 
prouder  that  in  the  last  25  years  there  has 
been  a  vastly  improved  relation  between  the 
races. 

Because  this  is  true,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  a  tragedy.  It  has  un- 
done all  that  men  of  good  will  in  both  races 
had  accomplished  in  improving  race  rela- 
tions. Instead  of  improving,  the  situation 
is  worsening.    Now  we  fear  for  the  future. 

In  the  cities,  where  Negro  homes  are  con- 
centrated, schools  were  built  near  their 
homes.  Students  are  assigned  to  the  schools 
nearest  their  homes.  If,  however,  a  district 
judge  insists  on  disregarding  State  assign- 
ment laws  and  orders  the  mixing  of  the  races 
in  the  schools,  I  fear  the  American  people 
will  have  as  serious  a  problem  in  the  South- 
east as  we  now  have  in  the  Mideast. 


In  several  States  laws  have  been  enacted 
providing  that  "if  by  order  of  any  court, 
State  or  Federal,  a  student  is  assigned  to  a 
school  different  from  that  to  which  he  is 
assigned  by  school  officials,  all  appropriations 
for  the  school  to  which  that  student  is  as- 
signed and  all  appropriations  for  the  school 
from  which  he  comes,  shall  immediately 
cease." 

Counsel  for  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  predict 
the  Supreme  Court  will  declare  these  laws 
unconstitutional.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  in 
view  of  the  segregation  decision,  I  would 
not  bet  on  what  the  Court  would  do. 

However,  I  predict  that  if  the  Court  shall 
declare   unconstitutional   all  State  statutes 

having  in  its  opinion  the  effect  of  continu- 
ing segregation,  then  with  great  regret,  many 
States  will  discontinue  public  schools. 

In  anticipation  of  this  last  resort,  pro- 
visions in  State  constitutions  requiring  ap- 
propriations for  public  schools  have  been 
repealed  by  the  voters.  Private  schools  will 
be  preferred  to  integrated  schools. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  confident,  should  the 
Supreme  Court  cause  the  closing  of  public 
schools,  leaders  of  the  white  race  in  the 
South  will  see  to  it  that  the  innocent  Negro 
children  receive  an  education.  They  must 
not  be  permitted  to  suffer  because  of  the 
well-intentioned  but  misguided  efforts  of 
overzealous  do-gooders. 

In  South  Carolina  a  similar  law  was  passed 
as  to  recreation  parks.  There  are  parks  for 
both  races.  When  a  suit  was  brought  by 
several  Negroes  to  be  admitted  to  a  park  set 
aside  for  white  people,  the  legislature  passed 
a  law  closing  that  park.  A  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  recently  held  the  question  of  dis- 
crimination was  moot  because  the  park  was 
closed. 

The  people  do  not  feel  as  keenly  about  in- 
tegration in  parks  as  in  schools.  Recreation 
is  desirable,  but  education  is  essential.  How- 
ever, law  officers  believed  that  with  the 
existing  tension,  integration  in  parks  where 
there  are  cabins  for  lodging  and  swimming 
pools,  was  dangerous. 

Governors  of  several  States  have  announced 
they  will  not  follow  the  Tennessee  example 
and  call  out  the  National  Guard  to  escort 
Negro  children  to  white  schools.  They  take 
the  position,  taken  by  the  Governor  of 
Texas,  that  under  the  police  powers,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Governor  to  quell  disorders,  not 
to  cause  them. 

In  its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  said 
that  segregation  would  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  Negro  children.  It  did  not  com- 
ment upon  the  effect  integration  would  have 
upon  the  development  of  white  children. 
We  believe  the  presence  of  troops  and  tsfnks, 
and  the  secret  police,  at  a  school  will  do 
great  psychological  harm  to  children — white 
and  colored.  Instead  of  thinking  of  mathe- 
matical problems,  they  will  think  of  race 
problems. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  not  an  alien 
people.  They  are  loyal  Americans.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  differences  between 
the  North  and  South  100  years  ago,  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  southerners  proved 
their  devotion  to  the  United  States.  In 
World  War  I  and  again  in  World  War  II  they 
demonstrated  their  patriotism  and  their 
courage  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 

Today  they  are  overwhelmed  by  this  prob- 
lem of  race  which  was  inherited  by  them, 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Through  the 
years  that  cross  has  borne  heavily  upon  them. 
Now  they  earnestly  appeal  to  you  for  un- 
derstanding, as  they  pray  that  their  burdens 
mav  be  lessened,  if  not  lifted. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 
AT  THE  ANNUAL  PEORIA  MEETING 
AND  LINCOLN  DAY  DINNER      ' 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered   by    the    Honorable    James    P. 
Byrnes  at  the  annual  Peoria  meeting  and 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Peoria  Bar  Association,  on  February  9, 
1957. 

There  being-  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes,  at  the 
Annual  Peoria  Meeting  and  Lincoln  Day 
Dinner,  of  the  Illinois'  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  Cooperation  With  the  Peoria 
Bar  Association,  February  9,  1957 
Long  ago  thoughtful  people  of  the  South 
realized  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  correct 
in  his  opposition  to  slavery. 

For  the  indefensible  traffic  in  human  be- 
ings many  people  were  responsible.  Traders 
from  Spain  and  France,  as  well  as  from  Great 
Britain,  encouraged  the  African  chiefs  to  sell 
their  people  into  slavery.  Later,  New  Eng- 
land traders  brought  thousands  of  slaves  to 
our  shores. 

Southerners  who  bought  and  worked  Afri- 
can slaves  shared  the  guilt  of  the  slave  trad- 
ers. Certainly,  I  would  make  no  defense  of 
slavery.  God  never  made  a  man  wiseenough 
or  good  enough  to  own  another  human  being. 
Most  southerners  now  believe  that  had 
Lincoln  lived,  the  South  wo^uld  not  have  been 
subjected  to  the  oppressions  of  the  recon- 
struction period  which  aroused  more  resent- 
ment than  the  sufferings  of  the  war. 

They  believe,  too,  that  Lincoln  would  have 
appreciated  that  the  heroic  fight  of  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
owned  no  slaves,  was  due,  not  to  the  desire 
to  perpetuate  slavery,  but  to  their  belief  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
it  was. the  right  of  each  State  to  regulate  its 
own  internal  affairs. 

They  feared  that  if  the  right  of  a  State  to 
control  its  internal  affairs  in  one  instance 
was  denied,  the  Federal  Government  would 
soon  make  further  encroachments  upon  local 
governments. 

The  people  of  the  South  respect  the  writ- 
ten Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Here- 
tofore they  have  had  great  respect  for  the 
Supreme  Court  because  they  have  regarded 
that  Court  as  the  defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  have  relied  upon  the  Court  for 
protection  against  either  the  Executive  or  the 
Congress,  acting  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

When  we  speak  of  the  law  of  the  land  we 
refer  to  the  United  States  Constitution  which, 
according  to  article  4,  "shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 

We  regard  the  Constitution  as  a  statement 
of  principles  by  which  all  departments  of 
government  are  bound,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  assured,  and  that  it  can  be  altered 
only  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  instru- 
ment. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  peo- 
ple were  vigilant  in  protecting  their  liberties. 

But  in  time  the  people  became  busy  and 
indifferent.  Gradually  in  the  courts  there 
was  developed  the  doctrine  of  judicial  re- 
view, but  it  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  acts  of  government  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution were  void. 

All  of  us  will  agree,  as  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall stated  in  the  Marbury-Madison  case, 
"the  Constitution  is  either  a  superior  para- 
mount law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary  means, 
or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative 
acts  and,  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when 
the  legislative  shall  please  to  alter  it." 

If  the  latter  be  true,  a  written  constitu- 
tion is  an  absurdity.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
if  the  Constitution  is  the  superior  para- 
mount law  it  cannot  be  altered  whenever  the 
Supreme  Court  wishes  to  alter  it.  That 
would  be  an  absurdity.    ' 


If  the  Supreme  Court  can  alter  the  Con- 
stitution by  its  decisions,  then  five  men — a 
majority  of  the  Court — can  make  the  Court 
a  constitution  maker  instead  of  a  constitu- 
tion defender. 

Throughout  our  history  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  from  Washington  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  have  warned  against  the  Court 
attempting  to  usurp  such  power. 
new  powers  exercised 
Time  and  again  the  Court  itself  has  de- 
clared it  had  no  power  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. Now  it  is  agreed  by  students  of 
the  law  that  the  Court,  while  still  admitting 
its  lack  of  power  to  amend,  is  exercising  new 
powers  without  the  public  realizing  that  the 
powers  are  new. 

The  trend  is  well  illustrated  by  the  school 
case. 

In  1952  a  three-judge  court  presided  over 
by  Hon.  John  J.  Parker,  senior  judge  of  the 
fourth  circuit,  in  a  case  from  Clarendon 
County,  S.  C,  held  that  the  segregation 
statutes  of  South  Carolina  did  not  violate 
the  14th  amendment.  Lawyers  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Some  months  after  the  case  was  first 
argued,  the  Court  asked  for  further  argu- 
ment. Because  the  14th  amendment  makes 
no  reference  to  schools,  the  Court  requested 
counsel  to  direct  their  arguments  to  the 
question  "What  evidence  is  there  that  the 
Congress  which  submitted  and  the  State  leg- 
islatures and  conventions  which  ratified  the 
14th  amendment,  contemplated  or  did  not 
contemplate,  understood,  or  did  not  under- 
stand, that  it  would  abolish  segregation  in 
public  schools. 

The  attorneys  general  of  all  States  inter- 
ested in  the  issue,  were  invited  to  file  briefs. 
Many  of  them  responded.  Among  other 
things  it  was  shown  that  about  the  time  the 
amendment  was  submitted  Members  of  the 
Congress  proposed  that  in  the  Constitution 
and  in  statutes,  segregated  schools  should  be 
prohibited.     The  proposals  were  rejected. 

The  legislative  history  so  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  prohibition  of  segre- 
gated schools  was  not  contemplated  either 
by  the  framers  of  the  14th  amendment  or  by 
the  States  in  ratifying  it,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  could  not  assert  otherwise.  The  most 
It  could  declare,  in  an  effort  to  justify  its 
decision,  was  that  the  legislative  history  was 
inconclusive. 

When  the  14th  amendment  did  not  men- 
tion schools  and  the  Court  decided  the  leg- 
islative history  was  inconclusive,  the  Court 
should    have    declared,    as    it   did    only    11 
months  ago,  in  March  1956,  in  the  case  of 
Vllmann  v.  United  States  (350  U.  S.  427) ,  that 
"nothing  new  can  be  put  into  the  Constitu- 
tion except  through  the  amendatory  process." 
The  Court  should  have  upheld  the  Con- 
stitution its  members  are  sworn  to  uphold. 
It  should  have  upheld  the  doctrine  of  .sepa- 
rate but  equal  facilities  which  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  in  8  different 
cases  since  1896. 

Instead,  the  Court  declared  "We  cannot 
turn  the  clock  back  to  1868  when  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  or  to  1896  when  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson  was  written."  Then  why  did  the 
Court  ask  counsel  to  file  briefs  as  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  1868?  And  why  did 
the  Court  ask  counsel  to  argue  whether  the 
Court  was  bound  by  its  previous  decisions 
such  as  Plessy  v.  Ferguson? 

If  the  Court  could  not  turn  the  clock  back 
to  consider  the  intent  of  the  drafters  of  the 
14th  amendment  in  1868,  what  chance  is 
there  of  the  Court  turning  the  clock  back  to 
1778  when  the  Constitution  was  drafted? 

If  age  so  outmodes  the  eternal  truths  of 
the  Constitution,  what  chance  would  the 
Ten  Commandments  have  with  the  present 
Court? 

The  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  is  not  sacred 
but  when  a  case  involves  an  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  and  that  interpretation  is 
sustained  by  the  Court's  decisions  over  a 
period  of  60  years,  we  should  be  able  to  rely 
upon  it  as  the  law.  *  »  * 

SEVEN    OTHER    CASES 

Clearly,  then  when  the  Court  added  to  the 
14th  amendment  the  prohibition  against 
segregation  in  public  schools,  that  prohibi- 
tion, like  all  other  prohibitions  of  the  amend- 
ment, could  be  enforced  only  by  congres- 
sional legislation. 


Instead  of  legislating  to  prohibit  it,  Con- 
gress for  75  years  specifically  appropriated 
for  segregated  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

And  in  recent  years  in  appropriating  for 
the  school  lunch  program,  Congress,  by  im- 
plication, approved  segregated  schools  by  pro- 
viding that  if  a  State  maintained  separate 
schools  for  races,  funds  should  not  be  paid 
unless  they  were  equitably  distributed  be- 
tween the  segregated  schools. 

But  the  Court  that  was  unwilling  to  leave 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
Congress  and  the  States,  as  provided  in  that 
instrument,  likewise  was  unwilling  to  leave 
to  the  Congress  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
14th  amendment. 

A    DANGEROUS    POWER 

It  substituted  the  Courts  for  the  Congress. 
That  means  the  power  of  injunction.  The 
power  of  injunction  is  a  dangerous  power 
often  abused. 

Where  Congress,  in  precise  langauge  appli- 
cable to  all  citizens,  would  define  what  con- 
stitutes a  crime,  and  the  punishment  there- 
for, already  it  is  apparent  that  the  judge- 
made  laws  will  radically  differ  in  the  different 
jurisdictions. 

In  July  1955,  the  Honorable  John  J.  Parker 
senior  judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit,  speaking 
for  the  three-Judge  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  South  Carolina  segregation  case,  said 
that  the  Supreme  Court  "has  not  decided 
that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of  different 
races  in  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to 
attend  schools,  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend. 
What  it  has  decided,  and  all  that  it  has 
decided,  is  that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any 
person,  on  account  of  race,  the  right  to  at- 
tend any  school  that  it  maintains.  *  *  • 
The  Constitution,  in  other  words,  does  not  re- 
quire integration.  It  merely  forbids  dis- 
crimination." 

That  Court  held  voluntary  segregation  pos- 
sible. However,  in  Tennessee  a  United  States 
District  Judge  took  a  different  view.  He  Is- 
sued an  order  on  January  4,  1956,  which  ac- 
cording to  him,  "requires  adoption  by  school 
authorities  of  Anderson  County  of  a  program 
of  integration  that  will  expeditiously  permit 
the  enrollment  of  Negroes  of  high-school 
grades  to  the  high  school  of  thgftcounty." 

Later  that  district  judge  enjoined  certain 
parties  who  were  named,  and  all  others  who 
may  be  acting  in  counsel  with  them  from 
interfering  with  what  the  judge  called  the 
integration  order  or  from  picketing  Clinton 
high  school,  either  by  words  or  acts  or  other- 
wise. 

Subsequent  events  demonstrate  the  chaos 
that  will  result  from  these  judge-made  laws 
In  Clinton,  Tenn.,  troops  and  tanks  were 
ordered  to  a  school,  but  disorders  continued 
in  and  out  of  the  school.  When  the  soldiers 
withdrew  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  ordered  an  investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  of  violations  of 
the  court  order. 

In  December  a  white  minister  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  school  voluntarily  ac- 
companied certain  colored  students  to  the 
school.  After  he  left  and  while  passing  some 
citizens  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  police 
station,  he  was  struck  in  the  face  by  a  man 
who  claimed  the  minister  shoved  him.  The 
minister  was  not  seriously  hurt. 
'  By  order  of  the  court,  the  man  who  struck 
the  minister,  along  with  about  12  other  per- 
sons, including  another  minister  and  a  wom- 
an, who  were  on  the  sidewalk  where  the  fight 
took  place,  were  charged  with  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violating  the  injunction  order 
Released  under  heavy  bond,  they  were  to 
have  a  hearing  on  January  28,  but  the  hear- 
ing was  postponed. 

The  people  of  many  States  await  with  in- 
terest the  result  of  that  hearing.  They  are 
anxious  to  know: 

First,  whether  the  district  judge,  instead 
of  enjoining  discrimination  against  individ- 
uals, had  the  power  to  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing the  adoptoin  of  an  integration  program. 
Second,  whether  striking  a  citizen  who  has 
no  connection  with  the  public  schools,  at  a 
point  some  distance  from  the  school  building 
constitutes  an  interference  with  the  court's 
integration  order. 
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Third,  heretofore  it  has  been  thought  that 
where  an  act  was  alleged  to  violate  an  order 
of  injunction  and  at  the  same  time  violate 
the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  trial  by 
a  jury.  The  people  want  to  know  if  this  has 
been  repealed  by  the  court. 

Fourth,  whether  the  presence  of  citizens  at 
a  place  on  the  street,  where  an  assault  and 
battery  is  committed  upon  a  person  not  con- 
nected with  the  school  or  its  students  con- 
stitute an  interference  with  the  court's  inte- 
gration order,  justifying  punishment  by  a 
judge  with  or  without  a  jury  trial. 

The  President  was  quoted  as  saying  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  at  a  recent  press  confer- 
ence that  the  problem  at  Clinton  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  local  courts  and  local  officials. 
If  correctly  quoted,  the  President  was  misin- 
formed. The  citizens  have  been  arrested  by 
order  of  the  United  States  district  judge  and 
the  school  children  have  been  threatened 
with  the  secret  police  of  the  United  States, 
who  were  sent  to  the  scene  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  General. 

The  only  local  official  in  the  picture  is  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  who  was 
so  thoroughly  frightened  that  he  told  the  as- 
sembled children  of  the  school  that  if  they 
were  guilty  of  misconduct  they  would  be 
reported  to  the  FBI  and  "uncalled-for  provo- 
cations will  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and 
harshly." 

FEARS  CONSEQUENCES 

If  schoolchildren  who  engage  In  a  fist 
fight  or  other  disorderly  conduct  at  school 
are  not  to  be  punished  by  school  authorities, 
a  juvenile  court,  or  other  State  tribunal,  but 
are  to  be  arrested  by  the  FBI  and  without 
trial  by  jury  are  to  be  sentenced  by  a  United 
States  district  judge  for  violation  of  an 
injunction,  I  fear  the  consequences  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  races  are  evenly  divided. 

In  the  Tennessee  school  of  804  pupils,  only 
14  are  Negroes.  In  the  school  district  in 
South  Carolina  where  there  originated  the 
case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
school  population  is  2,900  Negroes  and  290 
white  students.  There  are  many  such  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  and  they  present  a  far 
more  serious  problem  than  the  situation  in 
Clinton. 

In  Tennessee  a  man  was  sentenced  by  the 
district  judge  to  imprisonment  for  1  year 
and  a  fine  of  $10,000  for  making  a  speech 
which  the  judge  regarded  as  inciting  people 
to  violation  of  the  injunction  and  to  acts  of 
violence.  That  individual  was  not  a  citizen 
of  Tennessee  or  any  Southern  State. 

The  facts  of  the  case  I  do  not  know.  But, 
law-abiding  southerners  do  not  encourage  or 
condone  acts  of  violence.  If  a  white  man 
from  a  northern  State  comes  South  and  does 
incite  white  people  to  violence,  he  should  be 
regarded  with  the  same  disfavor  as  the  pro- 
fessional agitator  from  the  North  who  comes 
to  incite  our  colored  neighbors  to  acts  of 
violence.  In  our  midst,  we  have  trouble 
makers  in  both  races.  They  need  no  assist- 
ance from  other  States. 

The  southern  people  know  the  United 
States  Government  has  the  military  power 
to  enforce  the  orders  of  its  courts.  They  say, 
however,  that  the  Supreme  Court  which  or- 
dered this  experiment  in  sociology  must 
enforce  it.  It  cannot  expect  the  States  to 
voluntarily  enforce  a  decision  they  regard  as 
having  no  basis  in  the  Constitution  or  any 
statute. 

When  they  are  criticized  by  some  of  the 
metropolitan  press,  they  recall  that  only  a 
few  decades  ago  the  Constitution  was  law- 
fully amended  in  the  manner  provided  in 
that  instrument  and  prohibition  laws  were 
enacted.  Unquestionably,  that  was  the  law 
of  the  land.  Many  of  the  present  critics 
of  the  South  strongly  urged  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  prohibition  laws.  They  made  it 
fashionable  to  carry  whisky  flasks  and 
boasted  of  distilling  gin  in  bath  tubs.  They 
did  not  cease  fighting  for  nullification  until 
the  18th  amendment  was  repealed. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  create  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
created  the  Supreme  Court.  And  the  peo- 
ple gave  to  Congress  in  article  IV  of  the 
Constitution,  the  specific  power  to  regulate 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  that  Court. 

Congress  should  exercise  that  power.  It 
should  deny  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  power 
to  invalidate  the  provisions  of  a  State  con- 
stitution affecting  public  schools  or  affecting  «l 
the  security  of  the  State  or  the  United  States 
Government, 


LEGISLATION   NEEDED 

In  view  of  the  judicial  threat  to  take  out 
of  the  Constitution,  through  the  injunctive 
process,  the  guaranty  of  trial  of  all  crimes 
by  a  jury,  Congress,  by  legislation,  should 
protect  the  people  against  judicial  abuse  of 
the  power  in  injunction. 

Heretofore  when  a  man  has  been  charged 
with  a  felony  and  has  pleaded  "not  guilty"  he 
has  said  he  would  be  tried  "by  God  and  my 
country."  We  must  make  certain  that  a 
man  charged  with  committing  a  crime,  as 
well  as  violating  a  judicial  order,  is  not  forced 
to  plead  that  he  will  be  tried — not  by  God 
or  his  country — but,  by  a  United  States  dis- 
trict judge. 

One  could  not  discuss  this  segregation  de- 
cision without  admitting  that  entirely  apart 
from  the  legal  phases,  there  is  a  fundamen- 
tal objection  by  the  people  of  the  South  to 
the  social  experiment  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

They  fear  the  purpose  of  many  of  those 
advocating  integration  in  schools  is  to  break 
down  social  barriers  in  the  period  of  adoles- 
cense  and  ultimately  bring  about  inter- 
marriage of  the  races.  They  are  opposed  to 
this  and  they  are  determined  to  resist  in 
every  legal  way  the  efforts  to  mix  the  races 
in  the  schools.  This  is  not  petty  prejudice. 
It  is  a  serious  problem  of  race  relations 

Pride  of  race  has  been  responsible  for  the 
grouping  of  people  along  ethnic  lines 
throughout  the  world.  Race  preservation  is 
the  explanation  of  the  political  unrest  and 
race  tension  in  South  Africa. 

Pride  of  race  as  well  as  loyalty  to  religion, 
contributes  to  the  conflict  between  Jews  and 
Arabs  in  the  Middle  East,  which  today  threat- 
ens the  peace  of  the  world.  Jews  do  not 
marry  Arabs.  Several  Arab  governments 
will  not  even  allow  a  Jew  to  enter  those 
countries. 

It  was  a  realiaztion  of  the  wisdom  of  seg- 
regating races  that  prompted  46  governments, 
including  the  United  States,  to  agree  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1929  that  "Belliger- 
ents shall,  so  far  as  possible,  avoid  assembling 
in  a  single  camp  prisoners  of  different  races 
or  nationalities." 

In  the  United  States,  pride  of  race  is  not 
confined  to  the  South.  Today  in  23  States, 
intermarriage  of  the  races  is  prohibited  by 
law.  The  degree  of  race  tension  in  various 
States  and  communities  is  dependent  upon 
the  percentage  of  Negro  population. 

In  the  mountainous  areas  of  the  South 
there  are  few  Negroes  and  little  tension. 
There  are  other  areas  where  the  races  are 
more  evenly  divided.  There  the  race  prob- 
lem is  acute  and  is  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation  among  all  classes  of  people. 

Similarly,  in  Northern  States  in  the  rural 
areas  there  is  little  tension  while  in  the 
great  cities  of  New  York,  Detroit,  Washington, 
and  Chicago  there  is  increasing  tension. 

It  is  useless  for  men  to  argue  whether 
the  racial  instinct  is  right  or  wrong — it  ex- 
ists.   It  is  nothing  new. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  when  he  was  nearly  80 
years  of  age,  said  "Nothing  is  more  certainly 
written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these 
people  are  to  be  free;  nor  is  it  less  certain 
that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live 
in  the  same  government.  Nature,  habit, 
opinion,  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  them." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  signed  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  and  has  been  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Republican  Party, 
said  in  his  Joint  debate  with  Douglas,  at  | 
Charleston,  111.,  on  September  18,  1858,  "I 
will  say  then  that  I  am.  not,  nor  ever  have 
been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way 
the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white 
and  black  races;  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors 
of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold 
office  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people; 
and  I  will  say,  in  addition  to  this,  that  there 
is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and 
black  races  which  I  believe  will  forever  for- 
bid the  two  races  living  together  on  terms 
of  social  and  political  equality."  ♦   •   * 

The  prophesies  of  these  two  statesmen 
were  made  a  century  ago.  In  the  early  days, 
following  the  war,  the  people  of  other  sec- 
tions showed  no  great  interest  in  educating 
the  recently  freed  slaves.  The  problem  of 
helping  him  educationally  and  economically 
was  left  to  the  impoverished  people  of  the 
South.  They  so  generously  did  what  they 
thought  was  right,  now  they  can  boast  that 


since  the  days  of  reconstruction  the  Negro 
in  the  South  has  made  greater  progress  than 
he  has  made  in  any  country  of  the  world. 

PROGRESS    CITED 

I  am  proud  of  their  progress  in  South  Caro- 
lina. They  are  in  all  the  professions.  Some 
few  are  engaged  in  banking,  hundreds  in  in- 
surance and  real  estate.  They  are  engaged 
in  merchandising,  farming,  and  in  the  skilled 
trades.  They  own  radio  stations.  More  than 
18,000  own  their  own  farms.  Others  manage 
farms.  Thousands  own  their  homes  which 
are  equipped  with  television  and  electrical 
refrigeration. 

With  a  Negro  population  of  approximately 
800,000  Negroes,  aboiit  140,000  own  automo- 
biles. 

I  am  confident  the  number  of  automobiles 
owned  by  Negroes  in  South  Carolina  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  automobiles 
privately  owned  in  Russia  with  its  popula- 
tion of  200  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  educational  program 
which  I  sponsored  while  Governor,  there  is  at 
least  one  Negro  high  school  in  every  school 
district.  Because  these  schools  are  new,  in 
most  instances  they  are  better  than  the 
high  schools  for  white  pupils. 

In  the  State  we  have  7,500  Negro  school- 
teachers. In  New  York  City  with  a  larger 
Negro  population,  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
regular  teachers  are  Negroes. 

For  the  State  of  Illinois  with  a  Negro  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  700,000,  I  do  not 
have  the  figures,  but  I  am  certain  the  num- 
ber of  Negro  teachers  is  not  one-half  the 
7,500  in  South  Carolina. 

Proud  as  I  am  of  this  progress,  I  am  even 
prouder  that  in  the  last  25  years  there  has 
been  a  vastly  improved  relation  between  the 
races. 

Because  this  is  true,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  a  tragedy.  It  has  un- 
done all  that  men  of  good  will  in  both  races 
had  accomplished  in  improving  race  rela- 
tions. Instead  of  improving  the  situation  is 
worsening.    Now  we  fear  for  the  future. 

In  the  cities,  where  Negro  homes  are 
concentrated,  schools  were  built  near  their 
homes.  Students  are  assigned  to  the  schools 
nearest  their  homes.  If,  however,  a  district 
judge  insists  on  disregarding  State  assign- 
ment laws  and  orders  the  mixing  of  the  races 
in  the  schools,  I  fear  the  American  people 
will  have  as  serious  a  problem  in  the  South- 
east as  we  now  have  in  the  Mideast. 

In  several  States  laws  have  been  enacted 
providing  that  if  by  order  of  any  court, 
State  or  Federal,  a  student  is  assigned  to  a 
school  different  from  that  to  which  he  is 
assigned  by  school  officials,  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  school  to  which  that  student 
is  assigned  and  all  appropriations  for  the 
school  from  which  he  comes,  shall  imme- 
diately cease. 

Counsel  for  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  predict 
the  Supreme  Court  will  declare  these  laws 
unconstitutional.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  in 
view  of  the  segregation  decision,  I  would 
not  bet  on  what  the  Court  would  do. 

MAY  CLOSE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

However,  I  predict  that  if  the  Court  shall 
declare  unconstitutional  all  State  statutes 
having  in  its  opinion  the  effect  of  continuing 
segregation,  then  with  great  regret,  many 
States  will  discontinue  public  schools. 

In  anticipation  of  this  last  resort,  provi- 
sions in  State  constitutions  requiring  ap- 
propriations for  public  schools  have  been  re- 
pealed by  the  voters.  Private  schools  will 
be  preferred  to  integrated  schools. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  confident,  should  the 
Supreme  Court  cause  the  closing  of  public 
schools,  leaders  of  the  white  race  in  the 
South  will  see  to  it  that  the  innocent  Negro 
children  receive  an  education.  They  must 
not  be  permitted  to  suffer  because  of  the 
well-intentioned  but  misguided  efforts  of 
overzealous  do-gooders. 

In  South  Carolina  a  similar  law  was  passed 
as  to  recreation  parks.  There  are  parks  for 
both  races.  When  a  suit  was  brought  by 
several  Negroes  to  be  admitted  to  a  park  set 
aside  for  white  people,  the  legislature  passed 
a  law  closing  that  park.  A  United  States  dis- 
trict Judge  recently  held  the  question  of  dis- 
crimination was  moot  because  the  park  was 
closed. 


Byrns,  Joseph  W. 


Lincoln  Character 
Praised  in  Capitol 
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Civil  War  President  Would 

Help   Suffering  Today, 

Leaders  Agree. 
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WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12  (IP).— 
What  would  Abraham  Lincoln  do  if 
he  were  president  today? 

That  question  evoked  varied 
answers  from  legislators.  A  reporter 
toured  Capitol  hill,  asking  what 
position  President  Lincoln  would 
take  on  current  issues.  Following 
are  some  of  the  replies: 

SPEAKER  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS, 
Democrat  of  Tennessee — "Lincoln 
would  move  toward  the  same 
humanitarian  goal  as  we  have,  but 
r<  one  knows  how  he  would  pro- 
ceed." 


SENATOR  W.  WARREN  BAR- 
BOUR, Republican  of  New  Jersey — 
"While  Lincoln's  approach  to  our 
present-day  problems  would  have 
all  the  warmth  of  a  great  humani- 
tarian, the  sanity  and  good  old- 
fashioned  common  sense  of  his 
policies  would  make  for  the  pre- 
dominant contrast  between  his  ad- 
ministration and  that  of  the  New 
Deal." 


SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER, 
Democrat  of  New  York — "As  the 
emancipator,  Lincoln  abolished 
political  slavery.  Today  he  would 
abolish  economic  slavery." 


SENATOR  ARTHUR  H.  VAN- 
DENBERG,  Republican  of  Michigan 
— "It  would  be  palpably  unfair  to 
a    man    like   Lincoln   to    undertake 


saying  what  he  would  do  in  a  day 
like  this." 


REPRESENTATIVE  BERTRAND 
H.  SNELL,  Republican  of  New  York 
— "Things  are  too  complicated  to 
tell  what  Lincoln  would  do." 


REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES  W. 
WADSWORTH,  Republican  of  New 
York — "No  matter  how  different 
Lincoln  might  find  the  present  day 
from  his  own,  whatever  he  did  he 
would  not  be  lacking  in  character." 


SENATOR  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS, 
Republican  of  Nebraska — "Lincoln 
would  be  like  me,  he  wouldn't 
know  what  the  hell  to  do!" 
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